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This is the first of a series of booklets, Monographs on Fundamental 
Education, to be put out by Unesco. Each book deals with a single 
topic or problem in the fundamental education field. A parallel 
series of Studies will be devoted to the description of significant 
Projects and experiments. 

Passages from this book may be reproduced or translated, 
provided acknowledgement is made and a copy of the journal or 
book is sent to Unesco. 
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INTRODUCTION 


When people of different countries meet together there is always 
a problem of language adjustment. We generalize our expe- 
rience through the coining and use of abstract terms; the: more 
familiar the term, the more widespread and vague its connotations 
—as every translator knows to his cost. Even within a single 
language arca the various meanings attached to a term—or the 
different terms used to state one fact—may lead to confusion. 
If information about the human sciences is to pass freely between 
peoples, a certain amount of definition becomes indispensable. 
Early in the history of Unesco the delegates and advisers from 
Member States adopted the phrase “fundamental education” to 
describe one of the fields in which Unesco should work. The 
publication Fundamental Education—Common Ground for all Peoples 


' (Unesco, 1947, in English and French. New York, The Mac- 


millan Company, 1947. Chinese translation, 1948) brought 
together the views and experiences of a number of authorities from 
different countries. While the book does not show the tightly-knit 
unity of a government report, there is nevertheless a broad agree- 
ment between the contributors which justifies the title. 

In November 1947 the second session of Unesco’s General Con- 
ference was held in Mexico City. The Secretariat prepared a 
document (F.E./Conf. 6. Unesco, mimeograph, 59 pp. February 
1948) to serve as a basis for discussion when the delegates came 
to decide on an educational programme for the ensuing year. 
Later, several friendly critics suggested changes or additions to the 
text of the document, and a thorough revision has produced the 
present booklet. 

The booklet is divided into two parts : a description of what is 
meant by fundamental education’ and an account of what Unesco 
is doing in this field. 

We have used the word “Description” rather than “Definition” as 
the latter suggests too great a degree of precision. The term 
«fundamental education” has been adopted by Unesco to cover a 
broad range ofeducational activities which from country to country 
and region to region show great similarity in the problems that are 
faced and the goals that are sought. An adequate definition of 
fundamental education should start from a large number of prac- 
tical examples—and in fact it is part of Unesco's programme 
to make such a study of local projects and experiments. The 


generalized statement which follows is, however, based upon a 
considerable number of observations. No examples are cited, 
since this would expand the size of the booklet unduly, with small 
gain to the argument. The first chapter serves mainly as an 
outline; the next two examine in greater detail the various activities 
possible and the integration which goes to make a fundamental 
education programme.’ 

The second part of the booklet describes what Unesco is doing 
in the field of fundamental education. By comparison with the 
vast amount of educational work carried out nationally, the results 
that can be achieved by an international organization may not seem 
great; yet the exchange of experience and the stimulation of 
research can serve to lubricate national effort, and particularly so 
in the group of activities described as fundamental education. 


GC H A PF TER O N E 


A DESCRIPTION OF FUNDAMENTAL 
EDUCATION 


Three-fourths of the world’s population 
are under-housed, under-clothed, under- 


fed and illiterate. 
James Yen 


SOME CRITERIA 


The aim of all education is to help men and women to live fuller 
and happier lives in adjustment with their changing environment, 
to develop the best elements in their own culture, and to achieve 
the social and economic progress which will enable them to take 
their place in the modern world and to live together in peace. 
But it was against the background of James Yen’s statement, and 
not as a result of mere theory, that the Unesco delegates adopted 
the term ‘fundamental’ education. ‘The choice of adjective was 
based on certain practical considerations. 

From one point of view, fundamental education deals prima- 
rily with the under-developed areas of the world, whether entire 
regions or isolated enclaves in the midst of economically more 
developed communities. In such places educational and social 


services generally exist in an undifferentiated form, and the term 
fundamental education may be taken as inclusive of them all. Its 
scope becomes narrower as agencies and services come into being 
to fulfil specific needs—for example, a well-organized primary 
school system, where all children can and do go to school is one 
aim of fundamental education. Until that aim is achieved the 
primary schools are regarded as falling within the scope of 
fundamental education. 

To the educationist, the use of ‘fundamental’ 
tain minimum or basic amount of education. 
impossible to give a quantitative statement of 
education desirable for the world at large. 
where accepted as essential, but only as a mea: 
the nature of which depends upon the valu 
culture concerned. Nevertheless, 
a given time, it should be possible to determine a minimum 
programme of education : the barest elements needed to enable 
the people to lead healthy, active lives. In this sense funda- 
mental education differs from the agencies which give ‘secondary’ 


and ‘higher’ education, although it lays the foundations on which 
they rest. 


No description of fundamental e 
in terms of individual needs. 
conceived, concerned with a 
with children. The ‘mini: 
account the needs and pro 
methods of solution. 


Finally, fundamental education may be considered from the 
point of view of staff. There are a number of people with a 
broad competence in this rather diffuse field, generally acquired 
by long and varied experience. Such were the Unesco advisers 
who drew up the volume Fundamental Education—Commoh Ground 
Jor all Peoples. At a different level, certain colleges of education 
are adapting their work closely 
munities they serve. The qualifications needed by “experts 
in fundamental education and the nature of the training design- 
ed for younger field workers both give some clarity to the 
concept of fundamental education. 

It is realized that a description by 
given above, is at best a makeshift. 


tion in the type of community, 
value-terms as ‘progress’ 
a lowest comm 


suggests a cer- 
It is of course 
the minimum 
Literacy is every- 
ns to a wider end, 
es of the particular 
for a given community at 


ducation can be given simply 
It is community education broadly 
dults and adolescents as much as 
mum’ programme must take into 


blems of the group, as well as group 


on with the frank 
our approach is not deductive. 


Io 


to the general needs of the com. ` 


CONTENT 


While the whole range of human activity provides the subject 
matter of fundamental education, each particular programme 
should give first attention to the most pressing needs and prob- 
lems of the community concerned. The content, therefore, 
varies widely with circumstances; but in the long run it should 
include : 

— skills of thinking and communicating (reading and writing, 
speaking, listening and calculation) ; 

— vocational skills (such as agriculture and husbandry, building, 
weaving and other useful crafts, and simple technical and 
commercial skills necessary for economic progress); 

— domestic skills (such as the preparation of food and the care 
of children and of the sick); 

— skills used in self-expression in the arts and crafts; 

— education for health through personal and community 
hygiene; 

— knowledge and understanding of the physical environment 
and of natural processes (for example simple and practical 
science); 

— knowledge and understanding of the human environment 
(economic and social organization, law and government); 

— knowledge of other parts of the world and the people who 
live in them; 

— the development of qualities to fit men to live in the modern 
world, such as personal judgment and initiative, freedom 
from fear and superstition, sympathy and understanding for 
different points of view; 

— spiritual and moral development; belief in ethical ideals, 
and the habit of acting upon them; with the duty to examine 
traditional standards of behaviour and to modify them to 
suit new conditions. e 


MEANS AND METHODS 


The very difficulty of the task of fundamental education brings 
with it a sense of urgency. If the measures taken are to be effec- 
tive, they must produce widespread and lasting results. Full 
use should be made of all possible educational agencies, and 
the latest techniques for the teaching of adults should be tried. 
Corresponding to the diverse human needs, several forms 
of activity have been developed in fundamental education pro- 
grammes : adult literacy campaigns, agricultural and health 
training and extension services, co-operatives, organizing of 
community groups for cultural ends. An expanded and improved 
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primary schooling can provide one firm institutional basis 
for fundamental education; community centres, with library 
and museum techniques, may play a similar part. All these 
activities require teaching methods which include but go beyond 
the direct teacher-pupil relationship—hence the 
of the media of mass communications 
film and the radio. ` 

Fundamental education is concerned with the community 
as a whole, and should lead to social action. The methods 
must therefore be chosen with this end in view : to help people 
to help themselves. 4 


importance 
: the printed word, the 
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G H A P E E R T W Oo 


E THE ELEMENTS 
OF FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION 


When one turns to practical examples of fundamental educa- 
tion work, one is struck by the wide variety of content, methods 
and even of immediate aims. This is natural. The special 
problems which each project must face, the national culture 
and local traditions which it seeks to develop and enrich, the 
physical environment in which the people concerned must live 
and work and the resources of money and trained personnel 
available will all influence the nature and direction of its devel- 
opment. 

However, it is possible to examine more closely the various 
elements that go to make fundamental education. This is done 
in the following pages; not with the intention of proposing a 
standardized pattern, but only in the hope that governments, 
organizations and individuals responsible for national campaigns 
or local projects may find ideas which they may adapt to their 
particular needs. It should not be assumed that all the elements 
here discussed are to be found in any single programme, still 
less in any one local project. This section gives only a brief 
indication of points later discussed in detail. 


The analysis starts with the schools. The provision of uni- 
versal, free and compulsory primary education is an ideal which 
must be set for any fundamental education programme; it cannot 
be claimed that the essential minimum fundamental education 
has been provided until all children have the opportunity to 
obtain a sound elementary schooling. Even before such a goal 


The example of a health campaign is a particular one. In 
general, the pattern of fundamental education is most clearly 


orld. The peasant 
with all-important 


primary products are engaged in a ceaseless struggle with their 


physical environment. They are often co: 
Prevailing social and economic s 


the betterment of social conditions. If, further, it can help 
to counteract the wastage of natural resources caused by impro- 
videħt agriculture and erosion, it will contribute also to world 
prosperity and peace. 

The need for a minimum fundamental education is equally 
evident among the under-privileged inhabitants of industrial 
towns and cities. Here the chief activity may be literacy cam- 
paigns and ‘night classes’-—remedial education—or group 
activities which provide opportunities for the better use of leisure 
or which bring the school more actively into the life of the people. 
In urban areas there are usually a number of social welfare and 
adult education agencies, all of which carry out programmes 
of fundamental education; the problem may be one of co-ordi- 
nation of work rather than of initiation. 

Fundamental education is designed to ‘help people to achieve 
the social and economic progress which will enable them to 
take their place in the modern world’. But low living standards 
cannot be raised by educational means alone. Education must 
be integrated with economic development schemes, including, 
“in “certain circumstances, the development of local industries. 
Such work aims at better use of the resources that are locally 
available, and co-operatives may provide the framework to ensure 
that the people themselves control the means of improvement. 
The connexion between fundamental education and standard 
of living is a very close one; for education in skills and techni- 
ques, and in the principles of co-operation, are indispensable. 
to economic progress; and at the same time only a rising stan- 
dard of living can give meaning or permanence to educational 
work. 

Areas where a high proportion of the people are illiterate 
are the®main field for fundamental education. The skills of 
reading, writing and counting are not, however, an end in them- 
selves. Rather they are the essential means to the achievement 
of a fuller and more creative life. Where the incentive to read 
and write is already present, a fundamental education pro- 
gramme may find its point of attack through a literacy campaign, 
using the simple texts as a means of teaching other knowledge 
and attitudes. Where no incentive to literacy exists it is a func- 
tion of fundamental education first to stimulate, and then to 
satisfy, the demand for it. 

A multiplicity of local languages or dialects may present spe- 
cial problems; ¿at times the only solution seems to be to teach 
a second or auxiliary language, important enough to carry a 
literature of its own. . 

The written word is the most obvious medium for education, 
but it also has shortcomings. All available techniques—such 
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as discussion and demonstration—and the modern audio-visual 
media, the film, filmstrip and radio, should be used in order 
to present information and ideas more vividly. Where the 
majority of the people cannot read, such media acquire a spe- 
cial value. Museum and library techniques need also to be 
adapted to serve illiterate and newly literate peoples; when so 
adapted, they take an important place in the programme. 

The analysis thus far has dealt mainly with material improve- 
ment; but if fundamental education is to ‘help people to develop 
what is best in their own culture’, the whole purpose and method 
of education must be interpreted afresh. Local culture consists, 
in part, of traditional modes of self-expression, and these must 
find a place in the programme. But more important is the 
receptive and sympathetic approach which is demanded of the 
educator. People who are technologically backward may 
possess personal qualities, values and traditions of a higher order 
than those found among more industrialized groups. 
at best, is a relative term. There is no place in fun 
education for the view that illiterate people are chil 
should be disciplined into progress cither by force 
cut-and-dried plans of well-intentioned outsiders. 
of all fundamental education work is to obtain the active parti- 
cipation of the people themselves in shaping their own future. 
This may seem slow, but only on a foundation of popular assent 
and understanding can lasting progress be made. 

Fundamental education should always fit into the framework 
of the existing educational system, local or national. Secondary, 
university and higher technical education are not fundamental 
education, but they are essential to it. Such institutions provide 
the community with its leaders, teachers and extension workers, 
and in doing so give the more aspiring members of the commu- 
nity the means for leading a fuller, useful life. 

The central principle in fundamental education is that of 
integration. The aim implied above is to enable the individual 
to adjust satisfactorily to his social and physical environment; 
and to achieve this, the fundamental education programme 
has to be integrated with education at other levels and with 
economic development and social services. While the rest of 
this chapter deals in greater detail with the elements of fundamen- 
tal education, the next chapter takes up the practical problem 
of how these elements can be combined in an effective programme. 


THE SCHOOLS 5 


Progress, 
damental 
dren who 
or by the 
The purpose 


In many of the areas where the need for 
38 greatest, schools either do not exist o; 
serve only a small Proportion of the chil 


fundamental education 
r are so few that they 
dren. A school system 
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tends to reflect the economic and social conditions of the com- 
munity—and these may raise such serious difficulties as to make 
effective formal education impossible. 

Too often teachers are ineffective because they are underpaid, 
overworked and not sufficiently trained. Teaching materials 
and schoolbooks are frequently in short supply or correspond 
poorly to the children’s interests and needs. These educa- 
tional problems may be further complicated by social ones. 


J resos 


Irregular school attendance, for instance, is common where 
children play their part in the economic life of the family by 
guarding the crops or herding the cattle, or where the popula- 
tion is scattered or semi-nomadic. 

The short period of the children’s school life—normally three 
or four years in all but the educationally most advanced coun- 
tries—is hardly enough to ensure permanent literacy; the 
more so if the children are re-absorbed into a largely illiterate 
community where they have no opportunity either to use or 
to continue their education. 

This brief review of problems is enough to indicate the depen- 
dence of the schools upon outside factors. It is, however, one 
aim of the fundamental education programme to improve and 
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expand primary schooling until finally the stage of universal 

schooling is reached. The implications of such an aim may 

be examined in further detail, starting with the general standards 

which represent goals for school systems everywhere. It is 

important to ensure that : 

— teachers are adequately paid in relation to the living stan- 
dards of the community in which they work; 

— effective teacher training is given and the best possible can- 
didates recruited for the profession; 

— refresher courses for teachers are regularly held; 

— regular inspection of schools is provided; 

— school buildings, furniture and equipment are adequate 
and serviceable, without being alien to local traditions and 
to the people’s homes; y 

— teaching materials such as textbooks are in good supply and 
are related to the children’s environment; 

— the school curricula are related to the needs of the learners 

and the interests of the community and are not too wide 

or academic, or beyond the powers of the teachers; 

regular attendance is assured, as a condition of entry into 

schools, and hours and holidays are fixed with regard to the 

essential activities of children in the community; 

boarding facilities are provided where communities are scat- 

tered or the schools serve a wide area; 

the school life of the children is long enough to assure perma- 

nent functional literacy (this is likely to require a minimum 

of six years) ; 

provision is made for keeping in touch with boys and girls 

after they leave school (e. g. through old pupils’ associations) 

in order to help them individually and in order to s 

the link between school and community. 

Such aims are quite general, and apply at any stage of devel- 

opment. In the early stages of a school system—with which 

fundamental education is most concerned—certain other consid- 

erations arise. 

First, it is important to ensure a sufficient and reliable financial 
provision. The cost of schools may be borne by the local 
community (through subscriptions, fees, rates or taxes), by out- 
side bodies (such as religious missions or private foundations), 
or by the provincial or central government; and usually a com- 
bination of these means is found. Whatever form the organi- 
zation takes, it should be the responsibility of local or national 
government to see that funds are adequate and secure. This 
is part of the general duty to supervise and inspect. Schools 
also depend for their success on the interest and support of the 
community. Where the people provide their own schools or 


trengthen 
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make some direct payment for them, construct the buildings 
or contribute to upkeep, their pride and interest is aroused. 
A system of government grants-in-aid and the fostering of local 
education authorities can encourage such participation; or where 
the community shows a sufficiently strong social drive, a ‘People’s 
School’ movement may be preferable to the centralized govern- 
ment system. ii 

In the second place, parents should be able to see that the work 
of the schools is serving the community. 'Fhis has an obvious 
bearing on the choice of curricula and teaching methods; but a 
fundamental education programme should also bring the com- 
munity closer to the school. Parents associations can give 
parents the opportunity to visit the school frequently and take 
an interest in the pupils’ activities. A parents’ rest house, with 
sleeping accommodation, may be a valuable adjunct to a rural 
boarding school. The place which the school occupies in the 
community will be even more meaningful if it is used for adult 
education—for night classes and discussion groups—or if it is 
linked to the community centre or to other social agencies of 
an educational nature. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Money spent on schools is largely wasted unless the skills, know- 
ledge and ideals acquired by the children are understood and 
appreciated by the older generation. If not, serious frustrations 
and conflicts arise and the younger generation either come to“ 
despise, or even to abandon, their own people or revert to the 
general level of illiteracy, quickly losing the benefits of their 
schooling; hence the importance of encouraging active partici- 
pation by parents in the work of the schools, of keeping in touch 
with the boys and girls after they leave school, and of linking 
the schools with adult education movements. 

The education of adults differs considerably in approach, 
content and method from that given to school children. Mature 
individuals are seldom conscious of a need to change; rather, 
they resist new ideas, and approach new learning with some 
diffidence. While their wider experience and knowledge make 
adults more realistic and critical than children are, these same 
factors can be of use in carrying out a fundamental education 
programme. 

The first need is to demonstrate the practical value of educa- 
tion, to provide incentives for further learning, and then to 
break down individual diffidence. Thus, in the early stages 
it may be best to concentrate on solving some urgent community 
problem; for example, to eliminate an endemic disease by a 
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health campaign or to make a marked improvement in crop 
yields by introducing a new method in agriculture. i 

The people of the community, especially the more progressive 
ones, may well be the best judges of what their immediate prob- 
lems are and how they may be solved—even while they lack 
the knowledge or skiljs or the material resources for an effective 
solution. The educator must therefore be sensitive and patient 
in his approach and not rush in with ready-made programmes 
and intensive propaganda methods. His first aim is to draw 
out the initiative and the co-operative spirit of the people, discover 
individual aptitudes and qualities of leadership; and only then, 
as the demand arises, will he teach the knowledge and skills 
that are needed. 

The community may, however, be quite unconscious of some 
pressing problem such as unbalanced diet. The people must be 
made aware of their problem before it can be solved. But even 
here, where the educator takes the initiative, the best form of 
education is the least obtrusive. 

The content of a programme of fundamental education is 
naturally shaped by the needs and interests of the people whom 
it serves. The limited practical approach suggested above 
should be expanded as soon as the desire for a wider community 


education is felt; and the full programme must supply the adults 
and adolescents of the group with : 


— remedial education, chiefly in literacy skills; 

_ 7 occupational education, with a direct bearing on producti- 
vity and living standards; 

— health training, both personal and public; 

— recreational education, for the fuller use of leisure; 

— civic and political education; 

— liberal education, by helping them to acquire knowledge 
and understanding of a disinterested character, in such fields 
as language, art, science or history. 

Most of these functions are dealt with in greater detail in he 
following pages. The purpose of the summary here is to point 
out the need for considering the programme as a whole even 
though the approach may have to be partial. 


EDUCATION FOR WOMEN AND GIRLS 


In many areas of the world women and girls occupy an inferior 
social status, and such education as there may be is chiefly for 
boys and men. Yet women are generally responsible for the 
tunning of the homes and the preparation of food, for infant 
welfare and the early education of the children. Their igno- 
rance not only impedes improvement in the health of the people 
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and the betterment of their homes, but deprives men of compa- 
nionship in marriage and future generations of the benefit of 
enlightened motherhood which should mould their physical, 
mental and moral character in its earliest and most impression- 
able years. 

Where traditional prejudices against the, equality of the sexes 
still prevail, the first step in bringing fundamental education 
to women may be to educate men to appreciate the value of 
women’s education. The changing of social attitudes is a slow 


process and positive results can be achieved only if all sections 
of the community are affected at the same time. Thus, as the 
programme for educating women develops, parallel lines of 
interest in the home may be found for men and boys—building, 
furniture-making, gardening and other practical activities which 
add to the comfort and attractiveness of the home. It is by 
action of a co-operative nature that the foundations are laid 
for better family relationships. 

Among women the strongest. nterests are usually the care 
of children and the needs of the family for shelter, food and cloth- 
ing. The educator may have to start by visiting the homes 
and making contacts with individuals, and then lead on to the. 
formation of active groups such as guilds, classes or clubs. The 
initial content of the programme, health and homecraft, can be 
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extended as need arises; economic activities are important here, 
for every member of the family has to make a contribution, when 
the total income is small. Even improved housekeeping is 
economically of the greatest value—a fact that needs to be 
stressed—and it can be developed, by means of literacy, to the 
keeping of simple accounts and budgets. The other possibility 
lies in crafts, whether production is individual or group. 
Formal schooling for girls should be begun as early as possible, 
so that some of the pupils who complete their elementary educa- 
tion will be available for training as social and health workers, 
midwives, teachers. At first the qualified girls may have to 
work exclusively among groups of their own sex, but as the social 
attitude of the community changes, they can serve the whole 


population (for instance, as teachers and nurses) without regard 
to difference of sex. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


Where ‘ignorance and illiteracy, disease and poverty hinder 
or prevent human progress’, disease is often the key-link in“the 
chain. Endemic diseases, especially in tropical regions, may 
sap the vitality of the whole population and deprive them of 
the initiative and energy needed to produce more food. So 
disease leads through malnutrition to poverty and through 
poverty to ignorance, and ignorance in its turn is a contributory 

, factor in the perpetuation of disease. Thus the vicious circle 
continues and in seeking to break it the point most susceptible 
of attack may be disease. 

In developing this attack, education must be integrated with 
medical research, curative and preventive medicine 
engineering. Indeed this integration may be so close that it 
will often be difficult, and perhaps unnecessary, to distinguish 
between the different agencies. The doctor or the sanitary 
engineer may, in fact, find his most effective approach to com- 
munity health through community education. 

For the educator, the attitude of the people towards disease 
is a matter of great importance. Where disease is accepted 
passively and ascribed to an evil fate or to witchcraft, the prob- 
lem becomes one of changing these attitudes rather than simply 
passing on a certain amount of scientific information. In such 
cases the first step in health education might be curative medi- 
cine, which has dramatic results and an immediate demons- 
tration value. Progress to the following stage, public health 
and personal hygiene, can then be made as the community and 


its leaders become convinced of the practical use of medical 
Science, 


and sanitary 
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To sum up, a community health campaign usually comprises 
three overlapping stages, the educational element becoming 
progressively more important : 

— obtaining the confidence and co-operation of the people by 
curative medicine; 

— demonstrating the value of personal and community hygiene; 

— instructing the community, especially” its most influential 
and progressive members, in the elements of hygiene and 
public health, so that effective local organizations may be 
shaped around these interests. 

In terms of the work to be done, the starting point of a health 
education campaign should normally be a clinic or hospital. 
The staff can meet the need for curative treatment, but to develop 
their work they must give elementary training to local exten- 
sion workers—medical dressers, nurses, midwives and sanitary 
engineers—who will go into the villages and homes and combine 
simple medical practice with health education and propaganda. 
There are, clearly, many difficulties in an extension programme 
of this nature. One lies in the limited resources, in staff and 
«materials, of the local clinic; a solution is -possible here if the 
authorities concerned in a fundamental education programme, 
educational, health, agricultural, and so on, agree that the health 
campaign represents their best start on a limited front. A second 
problem arises from the degree of social organization which 
the community has reached; to what extent can the group afford 
the services of specialized health workers? This is an economic 
matter, but it is met in part by the growth of voluntary organi-. 
zations, such as health committees, and by the training of exten- 
sion workers for part-time and voluntary service in the beginning. 

A supplementary réle is played by other educational agencies 
in the community Health education should have an important 
place in the school curriculum, with influence on personal 
habits (such as care of the teeth) and on group behaviour (school 
cleanliness campaigns, for example). Similarly the content 
of formal adult education can be directed towards health topics 
through the medium of the follow-up texts made for the newly- 
literate. One of these topics, nutrition, provides a link with 
agricultural education and for the teaching of homecraft to 
women. This work of preparing curricula and materials for 
formal teaching about health requires close co-operation be- 
tween educators and qualified medical experts. 

The aim of this double approach, through practical extension 
work and formal education, is to teach the people : 

— to develop a sense of social responsibility in matters of hygiene: 
— to destroy or control the parasites which carry and cause 
disease or to protect themselves against their ravages (e. g. 
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by the use of DDT, the draining of swamps and pools, the 

clearing of bush which shelters tsetse fly, the use of mosquito 

nets, the purification of drinking water, the hygienic disposal 
of waste and handling of food) ; 

— to accept prophylactic and curative treatment so as to check 
the spread of disease, and 

— to understand thé simpler scientific principles of the causa- 
tion and treatment of diseases which underlie the practical 
instruction. 

A final word may be added about the problem of mental 
health in industrialized areas. The frustrations caused by living 
in a highly competitive system and in crowded conditions may 
to some extent be prevented by the balanced education of the 
intellect and emotions. The factors involved in this aim are 
already being studied by Progressive educators and social workers 
who are concerned with the several groups in the community— 
children, adolescents and adults, The issue is one as large as 
society itself, and it requires for solution the combined efforts 
of all agencies which have a formative or educational réle. 


FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION AND RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


A state of partial famine is affecting 
nearly half the population of the world... 
Food production must be doubled within 
the next 25 years or the world will be 


Faced with shortages which cannot be 
met. 


Sir John Boyd Orr 
The food problem is indeed an urgent one. 
and possibly the survival—of the human race 
winning more food from the land, and upon sha 
effectively and justly. 
Yet, over vast areas of the world’s surface, 
wasteful agriculture, deforestation, soil erosion and uncontrolled 


The . welfare— 
depends upon 
ring that food 


as an agent of social and economic reform and as a 
ving methods of cultivation and animal husbandr 
and grave problems involved cannot, however. 
by educational efforts. Education is si 
mutually dependent agencies. 


means of impro- 
y. The complex 
> be solved solely 
mply one of several 
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In an economically backward area a programme for commu- 
nity development may begin as a limited piece of education. 
The immediate purpose is to help the people to understand 
their most pressing needs (lack of roads, of water-supply, of 
markets or fertilizer) and to show them how to make better use 
of the resources that are locally available. But this simple 
approach cannot by itself lead to any matked improvement in 
living standards. Other social and economic measures are 
needed, and without them the directly educational work fails 
to prove its worth. One development will be towards social 
organization within the community—local co-operative under- 
takings, specialization of labour, local government, the emer- 
gence of leaders; another development will be outwards, to 
break down the isolating factors which cut the community off 
from the economic and cultural life of the nation—to find 
markets and bring back the seeds, fertilizer, machines, the capital 
and the ideas which are all needed for a rising standard of living. 

The processes at work here do not fall within the accepted 
province of formal education. But they can be stimulated and 
guided by the educational action of people working within the 
community. Such action, in its entirety, is fundamental education. 

The development of a rural community, or of a larger area, 
may also be started from without. Large-scale enterprises, 
such as schemes of irrigation, mechanized farming or hydro- 
electric engineering provide a concentration of capital and skill 
which the community itself could not achieve. The aims vary, 
but usually economic development, viewed from a wider stand- * 
point than that of a single community, is the main concern. 
Nevertheless, the communities which the scheme embraces 
will be greatly affected socially and culturally as well as econo- 
mically; and the success and permanence of the scheme depend 
on the participation of the local people. Fundamental educa- 
tion is needed both to enable the rural community to adapt 
successfully to change, and to give individuals the skills and 
knowledge they require to share in the work and the control 
of the scheme. 

To sum up, fundamental education is an integral part of rural 
development. It may, at first, stimulate and guide the people 
to economic progress; it must, always, accompany and sustain 
that progress. 

Within this general framework most of the elements of funda- 
mental education discussed in this chapter take their place. 
But two aspects require further comment : social organization 
in the rural community, and agriculture. 

So far little mention has been made of political factors, The 
State often takes the lead in initiating programmes of funda- 
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mental education or of wider rural development. But modern 
government is so complex and the system of paying taxes so 
indirect, that to most rural people the State is something distant 
and foreign. This presents a barrier to work that aims at bringing 
the community into closer touch with the life of the nation. If 
the funds and the staff come from ‘outside’, distrust or depen- 
dence—or both—wifl result. Hence the importance of local 
organizations which directly embody the rights and duties of 
citizenship and give the people some control over the society 
they live in. To serve economic needs, the people may form 
co-operatives (see page 30) and cultural or recreational inter- 
ests give rise to other kinds of association. Over all this comes 
local government—in its simplest form, the village council— 
which should take an increasing control of the community 


means for political education; at times the existing social pattern 
—such as the land tenure or distribution—is so ill-adapted to 
improved methods that basic reforms are needed. Here the 
political organization of the community provides a link between 
the people and the central government, and ensures that law 
and administration are founded on popular assent. 


the people is with 
amental education 
d on research into 
rea; it is important 
and land tenure, to 
study the climate and soil, the crops and livestock by which the 
people earn a living. Research into resource-use will show 
and it will also suggest 


methods, or new plants 
or animals, could be introduced to the profit of the farmers. 


Both pure and applied research need the help of outside scientists; 
while they may not regard themselves as “educators”, they have 
vey reveals what direction 
low-up, the training of 
rs, and the preparation 


n ls, there is a continued 
need for scientific guidance and advice. This point is dealt 
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The content of rural fundamental education which is directed 
towards agriculture is varied. It covers all the skills and know- ' 
ledge needed, even if on a rudimentary level, for economic and 
agricultural progress : 

— better methods of land management, which include conser- 
ving sor restoring the fertility of the soil by use of compost 
and manures, irrigation and drainage, the control of erosion, 
and wise use of forests; 

— improved methods of cultivating crops, by rotation, plough- 
ing-in of cover crops, fencing and the use of new tools or 
machines, seed selection and the control or elimination of 
plant diseases and pests; 

— introduction of new food or cash crops to suit the people’s 
needs; here the care of fruit trees is important; 

— improved methods of animal husbandry, with attention to 
selective breeding, grazing and feeding, fodder crops and 
simple veterinary practice; 

— development of ‘mixed farming’, the association of animal 
husbandry with agriculture, which is often hardly understood, 
particularly by peoples in the earlier stages of transition from 
a pastoral to a sedentary and agricultural way of life; 


— the storage, cleaning and processing of produce, leading to 
marketing and distribution, and possibly to secondary indus- 
tries; 

— the methods of co-operative organization for production, 
selling and buying. 

With so wide a range of subject matter some selection must 
be made. As always, the educational approach is decided by 
the immediate needs of the community, and aims to produce 
visible and practical results. It is difficult to convey to people 
with little previous scientific training the theory behind some 
desirable practice. To start with, simple demonstrations are 
best—in school farms and gardens, on the land of some respected 
local farmer who is ready to accept advice, or in demonstration 
plots, in forest plantations or in veterinary centres—such 
demonstrations as can speak for themselves, and embody methods 
which are easily imitated. The next stage is normally to expand 
this education by using local demonstrators who have had a few 
months’ training, and also to form groups of farmers for more 
formal study. Thus the transition is made from purely prac- 


tical work to the combining of theory and practice in balanced 
teaching in classroom and community. 


The educational materials useful for this work range from 
school readers and pamphlets for newly-literate adults to radio 
broadcasts. However elementary the information given, both 
the educational and the agricultural expert should help to pre- 
pare these materials. Questions of rural economy depend so 
closely on local factors, physical and human, that no rule of 
thumb can provide satisfactory answers. Even an apparently 
simple process, like ploughing or caring for a cow, will vary 
from one environment to another, whilst an even greater varia- 
tion may be found in the attitudes of different peoples and com- 
munities to these basic processes. Educational materials, there- 
fore, cannot be designed for too wide an area, and attention 
should be given to the possibilities of local improvization or to 
production for a homogeneous area. 

In the same way, no single person, however versatile, can be 
expected to possess the qualifications required to prepare and 
carry out a fundamental education programme designed for 
any rural community; for this reason, special emphasis is laid 
in Chapter Three on the need for the co-operation of experts 


in field teams, that is, the grouping of several specialists who 
work on the spot, in the community. 
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FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION IN AN INDUSTRIAL ECONOMY 


The need for fundamental education as a foundation for fuller, 
happier living is not confined to the vast regions of the world 
where a rural and agricultural economy is the basis of society; it 
is as great, or even greater, in the pockets of ignorance, disease and 
poverty—among the under-privileged groups—which exist in the 
midst of many highly industrialized societies, and especially in 
industrial towns and cities. 

In many of these areas primary schooling for the children 

is widespread, but the home and community background is so 
uncongenial, so lacking in beauty and harmony and in oppor- 
tunities for the full enjoyment of life, that the schools make little 
impression on the mental, emotional and material poverty 
which prevail. Among adults the highly competitive nature 
of modern city life, the overcrowding that nevertheless leads 
to isolation and loneliness, the narrowing effect of specialized 
work are all factors which throw up an entirely different set of 
educational problems from those found in the rural areas. 
« There are, as a rule, a number of agencies concerned with 
adult education and social welfare. Progressive adult educators 
who see the community as a whole, and shape their activities 
around the real needs of the people, develop what may be 
termed fundamental education programmes, with aims broadly 
thus : 

— to help individuals to make up for lack of formal education 
(illiteracy is a severe handicap under urban conditions; so ` 
too is the lack of elementary schooling which is a necessary 
preliminary to technical or professional training) ; 

— to assist workers to understand and participate more intelli- 
gently in the complex process of modern industry, so that the 
individuals’ job becomes meaningful to him; and since much 
industrial work is monotonous and automatic, there is need 
also for the creative and recreational use of leisure; 

— to assist family life which is centred on the home and the 
care of children; to make a link between the school and the 
home; and to stimulate better home planning, domestic eco- 
nomy, health and hygiene; 

— to develop the spirit of community, which is often more 
vague and diffuse in the city than it is in the countryside; 
in this field political and cultural interests provide a focus for 
educational work; 

— to bridge the urban-rural gap by encouraging the industrial 
worker to take an interest in the countryman and his calling, 
and to maintain, or re-establish, contact with the countryside. 
The number of agencies which work towards some one or 
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other of these aims is legion. All have their place : educational 
institutions, community centres, youth movements; trade unions 
and political groups; libraries, museums, theatres; the rôle of 
the educator may in fact be limited to co-ordination and inte- 
gration of all this effort. But such an ideal state is rarely found; 
surveys often reveal serious needs which are not being met— 
in some particular area of the city, or.among certain groups 
(such as adolescents), or in one of the broad aims listed above. 
Where this is the case a programme must be planned and carried 
out, with the support and co-operation of whatever agencies 
are available. Whether these projects are called “adult or 
‘fundamental’ education is a matter of indifference; usage varies 
from country to country. But they share a common feature 
in serving the needs of the entire community, and to that extent 
fulfil a function separate from that of formal education systems, 


SMALL INDUSTRIES AND CO-OPERATIVES 


If fundamental education is to help people to achieve social and 
economic progress it must go hand in hand with econqmis 
development. A programme is indeed doomed to failure if it 
raises the cultural and social aspirations of the people while leaving 
the economic basis of their life at a bare subsistence level. 
Moreover, economic improvement will be essential to the survival 
and development of education services. 

In the earlier section on rural economy it was suggested that 
fundamental education should lead to improved forms of econo- 
mic organization as well as to better farming practices. The 
various kinds of rural Co-operative institution provide a frame- 
work for such group action : rural credit co-operatives, rural 
supply co-operatives, sale and purchase co-operatives, processing 
co-operatives or co-operative farming. 

But in all too many areas of the world even the comprehensive 
improvement of agriculture is not enough. Where the land 
naturally lacks fertility, or where man has seriously wasted the 
soil it is a slow process to build up productivity; in other cases 
over-population on a limited land space may equally produce 
conditions of near-starvation. In such situations an alternative 
livelihood to agriculture must be found for part of the people, 
and the solution may lie in industrial development. 

Where capital and resources make it possible to set up fairly 
large-scale industries involving division of labour and factory 
organization, fundamental education has a Part to play in 
assisting people to make the transition from rural to urban condi- 
tions. This is especially the case if shifts of population take place, 
since migrant workers have difficulties quite different from those 
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encountered in more settled urban and rural life. The actual 
training of workers, foremen and managers for these industries 
is, however, more a function of technical education and appren- 
ticeship, and is likely to be organized by the industry concerned. 

But rapid and intense industrialization is the exception, not 
the rule. More often than not the solutiog to over-population 
and land hunger must lie in more modest forms of full-time or 
part-time employment. 

Full-time employment may be provided by small low-capital 
industries which directly increase the productivity of the area 
by using the only two assets available—local raw materials 
and comparatively unskilled labour. Experience already gained 
in the field of small-scale industrial development has shown 
that it is practical to produce at a reasonable cost such commo- 
dities as cement, bricks, tiles, pottery, ammonium sulphate, 
coke, tar, sulphuric acid, inorganic fertilizer, iron castings, milled 
rice, brown, sugar; and to provide facilities for grain storage, 
the processing of other produce and for canning and refrigera- 
tion. To be successful, such industries must cost little to build, 
Because the people of low-income areas cannot afford a high 
initial investment. They must also be small, because the locally 
available raw materials are usually scattered and limited in quan- 
tity. These limitations require the development of techniques 
for the design, production and use of low-cost machinery and 
equipment. Small groups of technicians are needed to work out 
production methods and designs, to build pilot plants, and to | 
train engineers to erect and operate such plants in the field. 
Engineers thus trained can be sent into rural areas to locate 
and analyse raw materials, to build and put into operation the 
required machinery and equipment and to train local apprentices 
who can%in turn build additional industries. 

Although provision of the capital and the technical manpower 
required for the development even of small industries lies outside 
the scope of fundamental education, the training of local workers 
to the point where they can operate such plants themselves is cer- 
tainly within its scope. y 

In the field of labour-absorbing and capital-saving industries 
particular importance should be attached to the creation or, 
more often, the development or improved organization of cottage 
industries (full-time or part-time employment) and handicraft 
(full-time employment). The range of such activities is wide. 
Cottage industries may include hand spinning and weaving, 
flour grinding, rice pounding, rope making, basket weaving, 
cotton ginning, paper making and soap making. Among the 
artisan crafts may be blacksmithing, carpentry, pottery, weaving, 
well-digging and lining, oil pressing and paper making. Then 
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there are the ‘art’ industries, such as carpet weaving, silk weaving, 
metal work, art work in potteries, the fabrication of bangles, 
toys, etc.; and, at a higher level, embroidery, manufacture of 
brocades, shawls, carpets or -gold-plated thread. Such light 
industries as the manufacture of clothing, leatherware and 
footwear, rubber or glassware, and simple mechanical industries 
may even be included. 

Whether such occupations already exist or are to be created 
in an area where fundamental education has a róle to play, it 
must not be forgotten that they have their special problems and 
that they must be organized : 

— to prevent cottage industries (or even handicrafts) from de- 
generating into home work depending upon an entrepreneur; 

— to ensure adequate remuneration; 

— to encourage the development of such industries as well as 
their technical progress; and 

— to integrate them with the general industrial structure. 

Experience gained in many countries, including economically 
undeveloped areas, shows that the most suitable and wide- 
spread method for attaining these aims is the co-operátive 
way. In order to satisfy their needs for credit, for raw mat- 
erials and tools of good quality at a reasonable price, 
for a remunerative and stable market—in other word: 
to assure their independence, maintain their sta 
and increase their efficiency —workers 
industries and handicrafts have to organi: 
operative lines. 


In some over-populated and industrially undeveloped areas, 
for instance in parts of China and India, encouragement. of 
‘scattered industry’ is not considered a mere provisional device 
to absorb an excess of manpower and to produce a limited number 
of consumer goods. It is an essential part of their industriali- 
zation plan and involves organizing, co-ordinating and fede- 
rating these activities, mainly on a co-operative basis. 

Where co-operative institutions, among cottage industries 
or handicrafts, are already in existence, the task of the funda- 
mental educator in any new endeavour would be to seek collab- 
oration with them. Where co-operative organization is non- 
existent or rudimentary, the collaboration of an expert in 
co-operation will be required. He may have to be brought in 
from another country; more often he will be found in the country 
concerned, for instance among the staff of the Registrars of Co- 
operative Societies or of the Co-operative Departments in most 
parts of the British Commonwealth, or through the Departments 


of Assistance to Co-operation in a number of Latin American 
Republics, or in China, 


their needs 
s, in order 
ndard of living, 
engaged in cottage 
ze themselves on co- 
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The share capital for co-operative undertakings (credit, pur- 
chase, storage, workshops, etc.) must, according to the co-opera- 
tive rule, be supplied by the members themselves. This rule 
has proved sound and should be adhered to as far as possible. 
It has also proved to be applicable even among a poor popula- 
tion. Being small in the beginning, such undertakings do not 
at once require a large share capital, provided that the capital 
is proportioned not to distant ambitious schemes but to present 
needs. Moreover, shares may be paid by instalments as the 
results of the undertaking improve the economic position of the 
share-holders. Part of the capital may be created by labour: 
by unskilled labour for earth work, carrying of materials, or 
building in countries where the building material is mud; or 
by semi-skilled labour for the manufacture, say, of furniture. 
That portion of the capital which remains to be supplied can 
be obtained on loan by a credit co-operative, based on the joint 
unlimited liability of its members, or it may be formed by the 
slower process of accumulation through a thrift co-operative 
or through a buying club, the savings of which are set aside 
partly for the constitution of shares. In addition, co-operative 
societies, in a number of countries, obtain from public funds 
short-term or medium-term credit in order to increase their 
working capital. 

While they are undoubtedly effective instruments of economic 
development, co-operative institutions have in themselves great 
educational value. They give the rural community a practical 
type of organization which educates its members progressively. 
Since the co-operative expresses the needs and interests of its 
members, it is not surprising to note the many examples where 
co-operatives take an active interest in schools, even to the extent 
of devoting part of their profits to formal education. It has 
even proved possible to start co-operatives in schools, so that 
children can be trained in co-operative habits, and practice 
and theory can be combined in teaching. 


LITERACY CAMPAIGNS 


It is not only the command of the three R’s that fundamental 
education seeks to instil; it is the command of living. Yet learn- 
ing to read, write and reckon opens up for people a whole new 
system of communication which is indispensable for progress. 

There are certain tribal areas where the local language has 
not even been committed to writing; here it may be necessary 
to start educational work with methods which do not demand 
literacy : demonstration or discussion, the use of film and radio. 
Nevertheless, as soon as circumstances allow and materials can 
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be prepared, literacy teaching should become an important 
part of every fundamental education programme. i s 
Although the primary schools are concerned mainly with 
teaching reading, writing and arithmetic, they can make but 
slow progress in the broader task of wiping out illiteracy in the 
community as a whole. Indeed, where most of the youth revert 
to complete or partial illiteracy after leaving school, the schools 
are largely wasting their efforts. An attempt must therefore 


be made to bring literacy to the adults in the community, and 
this is best organized as a comprehensive and vigorous campaign. 
Because it is a relatively homogeneous problem, illiteracy can 
be attacked on a nation-wide scale; and certain educational fac- 
tors, such as language study and the provision of reading matter, 
do in any case need wider resources than a single community 
can offer. But every literacy campaign is based on local work, 
and it is usually in the more modest form of a community cam- 
paign that training for literacy makes a part of a fundamental 
education programme. 

First, there is the question of the adults’ interest in literacy. 
At times a sufficiently strong desire to learn to read and write 
exists, based on economic or social motives. Where this is 
lacking, it is the task of the educator to create the need—or 
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rather, make the people aware of the need. The use of publicity 
and the ‘campaign’ form of organizing can arouse general interest 
so that group enthusiasm overcomes the individual’s diffidence or 
distrust. It is important to ensure that this preparatory stage is 
followed by a sustained programme of real teaching and learning. 

The training of teachers for adult literacy work is the next 
concern. In many cases the regular school teachers provide 
a staff of part-time workers, and they may be the chief agents 
in the movement. If so, it should be pointed out to them that 
the approach to, and methods used in, adult education differ 
considerably from those used in schools. For a large campaign 
it is generally necessary to recruit and train voluntary teachers. 
The course of training may be as brief as three weeks, since it is 
built specifically round a single set of lessons using simple materials. 

The content of the primers used with adults will depend on 
the teaching method adopted. Single cards or sheets of paper 
for each of the earliest lessons seem to be the rule, with fairly 
rapid progress to the first booklet. Illustrations (sometimes 
adapted to aid memorization of letter-forms) and large-sized 
type are both important elements; and for class-teaching the 
usual flash-cards and wall-charts are needed. These teaching 
materials and aids may be prepared at a central spot well in 
advance of a wide campaign, or they may be developed within 
the community in the course of a campaign. The latter system, 
though rough and ready, has the advantage of interesting local 
teachers in the work to be done; it is also cheap. 

The ‘each one teach one’ method is a teaching device well 
Suited to literacy campaigns. As a person learns each lesson, 
he arranges to teach it to some illiterate friend. The theory 
behind this is that the learner gains confidence and mastery 
of the subject by becoming in turn a teacher; the system is econ- 
omical of staff, since each lesson given by the trained teacher is 
multiplied many times outside the class; and finally, the whole 
question of literacy is approached in a spirit of community service. 
There is some danger of over-simplification here. Clearly the 
quality of teaching will fall the further it is removed from the 
trained teacher, and the only permanent literates may be those 
of the inner circle who have attended class. The two methods 
may be blended, but a successful campaign usually depends 
upon the continued presence of trained teachers and on the 
opportunity for follow-up reading. y P 

The question of reading matter is discussed more fully in the 
next chapter. It should be noted here, however, that the best 
possible literacy campaign must fail if there is no literature beyond 
the primer; and each failure makes it more difficult to persuade 
adults to start the process over again. Adequate follow-up reading 


requires two things—production and distribution—and the or- 
ganizers of the community campaign should ensure that both 
receive due attention. 


LANGUAGE PROBLEMS AND LANGUAGE TEACHING 
6 


In many areas where the need for fundamental education is 

greatest, the task is complicated by a bewildering multiplicity 

of local languages and dialects, many of which have never been 
written down. In some areas there exists, over and above 
these local dialects, a literary language or language of culture 

(such as classical Arabic) or a regional auxiliary language (such 

as Swahili in East Africa). 

Where these problems occur, it is a prerequisite for the funda- 
mental education programme to decide what language or lan- 
guages should be used. This decision depends on local condi- 
tions, but it may also involve government policy, in which case 
certain educational principles should be kept in mind’: 

— both children and adults learn best in their mother tongue; 

— if the mother tongue is too primitive to carry the load of 
education for life in the modern world, a more advanced 
language (the local language of culture or a regional auxi- 
liary language) can be taught and introduced for practical 
use as soon as possible; 

— it may be necessary to begin fundamental education by oral 
and visual means, and to defer literacy teaching until the 
mother tongue is codified, or until a suitable auxiliary lan- 
guage is brought into use; 

— the choice of a regional auxiliary language, whether as a 
medium for literacy or simply as a means of communication 
with neighbouring peoples, should be governed no: only by 
local convenience but also by the ideal of fundamental educa- 
tion to promote international understanding and the solidarity 
of the human race. The selection of an auxiliary language 
with the widest possible field of usefulness—a world language 
as against a purely local one—will therefore commend itself. 

The practical problems of language may be separated, for 
fundamental education purposes, into those associated respec- 
tively with the mother tongue and the auxiliary language. 

When the vernacular has not previously been written down, 
the help of linguistic experts must be sought. Research is needed 
into the sounds and structure of the language and especially 
into the variations in dialect found over the language area. With 
these basic data the linguistic expert can build up a phonetically 
suitable alphabet and make suggestions to the teacher as to how 
vocabulary, grammar and syntax should be presented. Often 
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this entails a deliberate choice between alternative forms so 
that a basic literary language may be evolved for a wide area 
with several dialects; the benefits of this become clear when 
the next stage, of preparing reading matter, is reached. 

Even in cases where more is known about the language, it is 
desirable to construct materials for literacy with the guidance 
and advice of a linguistic expert. The first few texts to appear 
in a language fix reading habits for some time to come, and 
subsequent changes in orthography or language form lead to 
confusion and needless expense. 

On the other hand, it may be decided to use an auxiliary 
language as the main vehicle of literacy. The problem is then 
an educational one, of discovering methods best suited to the 
learners. Since the language is foreign, the learning burden 
becomes heavy and economy of effort is the more important. 
The teacher should have a clear understanding of why he is 
teaching the language—for purposes of reading and writing 
only, or for general use. The aims will decide the choice of 
subject matter, the grading of lessons in vocabulary and syntax 
sand such related questions of method. Learning can also be 
made easier if the teacher is able to use periodicals, film and 
radio as an integral part of the instruction. 

A community may become literate in its own language, or 
in an auxiliary one; but apart from this issue of initial literacy, 
there is a case to be made for the teaching of the auxiliary lan- 
guage as a regular part of any fundamental education programme. 
Some of the content of education (e. g. rudimentary mechanical 
knowledge) may be inexpressible in the vernacular; and the 
auxiliary tongue opens up possibilities of communication with 
the rest of the nation and with other parts of the world. This 
latter aim points to the need for teaching people to speak the 
second language with ease, as well as to read and write it; and 
hence, for using normal idiomatic forms rather than some arti- 
ficially simplified system. 


THE USE OF FILM, RADIO AND RELATED MEDIA 


Since the film (both moving picture and filmstrip) and the 
radio provide a means of vivid and easy communication with 
large audiences they are of particular importance to fundamental 
education. Their usefulness appears in two different sets of 
circumstances : first, as aids to school and adult literacy teach- 
ing, where they supplement the lesson or the written word; 
and second, as the main method of instruction in cases where 
the teaching staff is small, or the majority of the people cannot 
be reached through the printed word. 
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On the first point little need be said. There is of course the 
difficulty, met by teachers everywhere, of ensuring that the 
film or radio programme fits into a pre-arranged set of lessons. 
Moreover the use of sound film and radio in teaching an auxi- 
liary language overcomes the serious problem of how the learners 
are to get enough experience in hearing the language spoken. 

But it is chiefly as a means of instruction in their own right 
that these media serve fundamental education. Almost the 


whole content of a fundamental education programme is suş- 
ceptible of treatment by means of film or radio; the new knowledge 
and new techniques that are needed in health education, or in 
simple agricultural or vocational training; the stimulation of 
interest in co-operatives or in literacy campaigns; a wider under- 
standing of peoples living in other parts of the world; and so on 
And, of course, to take a purely ‘edifying’ view of the matter 
is impossible. Film and radio are entertainment as well as 
education; much of their interest lies in this double qualit 
It is casy enough to make general claims like these. Ba 
when one examines the practical work being done in fundame tal 
education it is evident that very little use is being made Gee, 
media of mass communication. What has been said ier 
represents a set of aims rather than a summing up of established 
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practice. The largest single obstacle is a financial one; the cost 
of radio transmitters and receiving sets, of film projectors and 
films is still too high to permit their general use in low-income 
areas. But in a number of cases manufacturers are trying to 
meet the needs of these markets, and some improvement in the 
situation is likely, especially if, as fundamental education deve- 
lops, a specific market emerges. 

Linked to this technical question of supply is the one of use. 
So far little is known about the best means for using radio and 
film, and considerable research is needed to enlarge on the brief 
pointers given below. 

In the case of radio a regional transmitter can be operated 
by a fairly small staff provided that relays or recorded programmes 
are taken from a more powerful central station. Local pro- 
grammes are of particular interest to fundamental education; 
these are usually made as live broadcasts, but recent types of 
recording apparatus offer a fairly cheap means of building up 
more elaborate recorded programmes. At the receiving end 
are battery-fed receivers; a public address system for the village 
ás 4 whole is one way of solving the shortage of receivers. The 
system should contain speakers in the school, the community 
centre and other public places as well as in private houses. 
Apart from relaying regional broadcasts, such a system may 
broadcast local news and information and entertainment. A 
cautious approach is needed here, however; a badly-used public 
address system is certainly worse than none at all. 

For the content of broadcasts full use must be made of local 
culture and idiom in respect of language, music and drama. 
Particularly among illiterate people, whose whole social heritage 
is transmitted by word of mouth, the radio quickly loses its 
strangeness; the story-telling technique so familiar in the market- 
place or home can be adopted for broadcast purposes. Little 
evidence is available on the efficacy of the more sophisticated 
technique of using several speakers in turn. 

In the case of the film the main technical consideration is the 
supply of electricity. While small projectors for filmstrips 
can be operated with accumulators or kerosene lamps, no such 
moving film projectors seem to be obtainable. Provision must 
therefore be made for generators, whether installed in the com- 
munity centre or school, or as part of a mobile film unit. As a 
rule the film van is a good first step towards the full use of film 
and it can serve other educational needs at the same time— 
for example by carrying books or recording apparatus and a 
radio with loudspeaker or propaganda charts relating to some 
part of the fundamental education programme. 

The techniques of making and using films for illiterate audiences 


and in educationally backward communities are still in an ele- 
mentary stage of development. For example, children and 
country dwellers who have no previous acquaintance with the 
idiom of the cinema do not easily interpret motion pictures. 
The images pass too quickly to be digested by such audiences, 
and the transition from long-shot to close-up is not self-expla- 
natory. Filmstrips, because of their slow succession of stationary 
images, are therefore frequently preferable to motion pictures 
for fundamental education purposes, 

The question of language is equally difficult of solution in many 
areas. The production of motion pictures with recorded dialogue 
or commentary, or of discs of dialogue or commentary to accom- 
pany filmstrips, may prove impracticable where local dialects 
are not widely understood and where an excessive number of 
local versions would therefore have to be Prepared. The way 
out appears to the showing of silent film or filmstrip, accom- 
panied by a speaker’s voice, and perhaps introduced te local 
actors or singers. 

A further possibility also arises : to employ films or filmstrips 
as a short-cut in fundamental education, using visual meatis 
of explanation only and dispensing entirely with the Raritan 
and spoken word. Intensive use of traditional and local imager 
must, of course, be made in films of this sort. It is Rodeo 
that images drawn from cities are not always comprehensible 
in rural areas; it is equally understood that films from one count; 
are not always comprehensible in another; but it is not lays 
so well understood that teaching films must use local bel 
in order to point their moral. 

It is evident that a great deal more research is née, 
the radio and the film. This work might best be done by teams 
of specialists in education and in radio and film techniques 
with a view to producing new materials and to selecting or test- 
ing materials already completed so as to adapt them to local 
needs. The task of collation and evaluation—the bibliograph 
ical service, as it were—is almost an end in itself; fop those 
engaged in fundamental education receive plenty of vague 
advice on how to use and why to use the film and radio, but 
rarely get information about some particularly goog film or 
filmstrip or radio script. 


ded for both 


LIBRARY AND MUSEUM SERVICES : THE COMMUNITY CENTRE 


In all advanced communities, where libraries and museums 
are recognized as an essential part of the epee! and cul- 
tural equipment, the traditional idea oe LS E plate 
where printed books are handed out, and the museum is another. 
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where objects are exhibited in glass cases, has been greatly 
changed in recent years. With the present stress on commu- 
nity service the best public libraries and museums have become 
more consciously educational; and they have absorbed into 
their practice a wide range of audio-visual techniques for this 
purpose. o 

These new developments are of great interest to fundamental 
education. The people of less advanced communities have 
much the same needs as their fellows elsewhere—although the 
emphasis may be different. These communities obviously 
cannot afford to set up and maintain special libraries and museums, 
but the services should be regarded as a regular part of the 
fundamental education programme, developing progressively as 
education becomes more widespread. Thus, for example, the 
library duty of providing books will be of minor importance 
when the bulk of the people are illiterate; yet when a literacy 
campaign makes progress books are required, books of a parti- 
cular kind, appropriate to the needs of the people and the edu- 
cators. Similarly a museum service may begin as a simple 
piete of visual education, perhaps to point a lesson on malaria; 
as it grows it must provide opportunities for displaying the things 
created by the people of the locality, and such other objects, 
paintings or materials as will give them a fuller understanding 
of their world. 

At the start of an educational programme there may be no 
sharp division of functions between ‘library’ and ‘museum’ ser- 
vices. Both may be regarded as practical forms of audio-visual 
education and differentiation can come later. A wide range 
of methods suggest themselves to supplement or even to antici- 
pate the traditional service of printed books and showcase exhi- 
bits : models, posters, wall-charts and photographs; filmstrips 
and other forms of projection; gramophones; and the corres- 
ponding equipment needed by social groups which meet for 
discussion, reading or story telling, drama and music. But if 
these techniques are to be effective they must be closely related 
to the cultural life of the community and to the people’s normal 
modes of expression. Most of the material must be specially 
made and made locally. The library-museum should be asso- 
ciated with studios or work-shops for local creative artists whose 
work can thus be given vitality and purpose by being itself part 
of a creative fundamental education programme for the commu- 
nity. 

Rota the nucleus of library and museum there may thus 
develop a whole group of activities suitably combined in a 
community centre where the creative arts and the techniques 
of communication are logically brought together. 
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The policy for this centre must largely be formed by the people 
who know the relevant problems in the particular area. It 
may be desirable to concentrate attention on visual education 
in agricultural, industrial or domestic techniques or the practice 
of hygiene; on illustrating new forms of housing and community 
planning and new designs in furniture or new developments 
of domestic craft; where literacy campaigns have made pro- 
gres ithe aaien may rather be laid on simple publications, 
or on the organization of reading circles. Where traditional 
crafts and customs survive, the library-museum work should 
arouse local pride and interest in these traditions so that as new 
things come into vogue, with all the attracti 
inevitably have, all that is good in the old sh: 
studios and workshops for creative work h 
this part of the programme. 

The community centre itself may be a si Foe 
it should be ‘attractive’ in the Titel sense oa 8 a 
comfort it provides and its technical equipment are Sais : 
people will want to come to it. There must be atlest one 1 aat 
room with space for exhibitions of diagrams, wean e A g 
and for the projection of films. A place should be rese Hodes 
bookshelves though at the start they may not be need AG a 
furniture itself should, if possible, be locally we z e 
to the particular needs of its users. Equipment Se a apted 
expensive, and more costly materials can be Bollea not be 
centre gains popular support. ed as the 

After this main room come the worksho: s 
with material which the people are accustomed to aa equipped 
they can easily be trained to use; perhaps the most ts or which 
is a plentiful supply of large sheets of Paper, aaa item 
also be a storage room for exhibits, models, Tiley os ere should 
and examples of local arts and crafts, efficiently ed books 
keep everything in good condition in Possibly a, Fe is ha to 
conditions. In a separate room, perhaps in the EL climatic 
the person in charge, provision can be made for a E room of 
library for the use of local teachers and other educato 
The difficulties of establishing libraries and museums | 
and undeveloped areas must not be underest ee st 
working life of a book will be very short in a isan The 
which serves communities where the homes may not ES library 
proof, and where books left on shelves against the teo 
demolished in the space of a few days by termites. T May be 
decay and corruption may assail the exhibits in a Popular x same 

It is probable that in rural areas a full „commu e 
can be developed only where there is a fair-sizeq E ae 
— in a market-town or large village, for example — Pulation 


and it may 


on that new things 
all not be lost. The 
ave a large share in 
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thus be inaccessible to the people who live on isolated farms 
or in remote villages. Special efforts should be made to extend 
the services, possibly by building up a network of centres, small 
and large, the smaller of which can draw upon services provided 
from the larger ones. One ready means of extension is the 
travelling library or the travelling film projection unit. It has 
been found possible to combine in a mobile unit many of the 
services described above; sturdy boxes to carry books; exhibi- 
tion panels and posters; film projector and radio. A unit of 
this type can supplement and feed the small-village community 
centre, or it can be a mobile centre in its own right even to the 
extent of serving as a lending library. 

There is, finally, the question of staff, which is no less impor- 
tant than that of material. The finest material in the hands 
of an unimaginative or dull person will largely be wasted. The 
librarian-curator, as he may be termed, needs to have a good 
understanding of the people he serves; he should be capable 
of improvization, and quick to seize the small opportunities 
that may lead to a development of his work. Mobile units 
will «also require small but effective teams. 

At the start it is probable that the skilled staff will have to 
be recruited from outside the area; but they should try to arrange 
for people from the area to be given courses of training, lasting 
from three months to a year, either in their own, or in another, 
country. All the centres in a region should also share their 
experience, and it may be possible to arrange for librarian- 
curators to visit other centres and to free their colleagues at 
work, so that no particular venture will be allowed to develop 
in isolation. 


THE PRESERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF INDIGENOUS ARTS 


A vital part of the culture of every community is expressed in 
its arts—music and the dance, literature and poetry, and, most 
obviously, the plastic and graphic arts. Fundamental educa- 
tion must concern itself with indigenous arts and crafts not only 
where a significant tradition still remains but also where it has 
never existed or has failed to survive. Its aims are : 
— to preserve what is best in the creative achievement of 
the past; Ate A 
— to stimulate contemporary artistic expression; 
— and to protect it from excessive commercialization and 
debasement. : 
Unfortunately it is too often believed that this responsibility 
is fulfilled by removing “specimens” wholesale from their place of 
origin and putting them, uncatalogued and neglected, in some 
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far-off museum. Such action leads directly to the decline of 
tradition, and is the reverse of the approach suggested in the 
previous section. E 

A leading expert in this field has said : “In the absence of any 
written records and, for the most part, of reliable oral traditions. 
the concrete relics of former arts and crafts are historical and 
cultural documents of the first importance. They are, in fact, 
the only tangible evidence of the past that remains. In the 
political and educational spheres they are an indispensable 
means of creating a balanced perspective of the individual's 


place in history. Properly interpreted they should 
of giving him a sense of pride in, and continuity with i 
past, from which will spring confidence in his fuse? z own 
The realization that he has a solid background of ae 
culture should help to counteract the bewilderment he 
ility engendered by the sudden impact with alien ate a) 
ideals.’ $ 
Excessive concern for the ‘protection’ of the tradit 

forms must not, however, obscure the economic y: a art 
design in any movement to raise the standards of Jiy; and 


E E A living in q 
community. Indeed, in certain areas where agricultural pee 


be the means 
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other forms of primary production are insufficient to maintain 
more than a bare subsistence for the people, the development 
of indigenous art industries may greatly contribute to the improve- 
ment of social conditions and to the economic progress of the 
people. 

Both the creative and appreciative aspects of the arts should 
have their place in school and adult education programmes, 
particularly in community activities. Opportunity may be 
provided for active and passive enjoyment through art classes, 
music and drama circles, dancing (especially traditional folk 
dancing), local art exhibitions, and, where mass media are 
brought into play, by encouraging local talent in radio and 
films. In all these activities special care is needed to prevent 
the corruption of individual and traditional artistic idioms by 
unsympathetic or alien methods of teaching. In fact the aim 
should be to encourage and stimulate rather than to ‘teach’, 
Aesthetic sensibility and creative ability cannot be taught, they 
can only be developed. 


THE” USE OF LEISURE AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


So far stress has been laid on the working aspects of life centred 
round economic and political needs; but it should not be forgotten 
that people must also play, that the needs for recreation and 
relaxation lead also to a variety of associations and group acti- 
vities. 4 : 

In the largely undifferentiated pattern of tribal life one of 
the main vehicles of education is the initiation grade. Within 
this system boys develop high qualities of courage, endurance 
and self-reliance through vigorous and exacting trials of man- 
hood, and girls are given training designed to fit them for adult 
life as wives and mothers. The best elements of these tradi- 
tional youth organizations—there may be much that is corrupt 
in many of them—should be developed and adapted in educa- 
tion. Traditional sports, such as hunting, riding or wrestling, 
which contribute so much to the development of character in 
tribal communities should not be allowed to die out. 

But in proportion as formal education appears, this earlier 
‘education of the whole man’ tends to be forgotten. It is essen- 
tial that the youth, in school and out of it, should have opportu- 
nities for physical exercise. Sports, games and dancing provide 
the means; where traditional forms are lacking, new ones can be 
introduced. A further need may exist for organized social actiy- 
ities, such as may be embodied in Four-H Clubs, Young Far- 
mers’ Clubs and the like. The urge towards combining pla 
with more serious social purpose is very strong in adolescents, 


as the popularity of scouting, guiding and such youth movements 
shows. A definite place should therefore be found for youth 
service organizations in any fundamental education programme. 

For adults there may be some, but less, need for physical 
recreation. On the other hand there are customary forms of 
leisure activity : megting together to discuss daily topics, story 
telling, music and dancing. The róle of the educator is to 
develop and expand what he finds present, and, where neces- 
sary, to suggest fresh modes of meeting interests. 


NES 


DD 


Usually these activities occur sporadically, with a 
i el i llation. If Mimum 
of equipment or permanent insta n. If the eeu 
aiming at a higher degree of social organization he m, 7 ee is 
age the community to provide the premises and instala 
that are needed—a club house, a community centre Gr sia 
institute, an athletic ground or a swimming _Pool—anyrhiee 
which, however modest, serves to open up Opportunities h 
regular recreation. , or 
All leisure-time activities are fruitful means of bring: 


: i ringing y 
community into touch with the outside world—with adjacen 
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groups, the rest of the nation, even with people in other parts 
of the world. Sports meetings, festivals, and youth camps are 
easily organized within an area. Fundamental education 
should encourage to the full the sense of belonging to a wider 
community, and thus contribute directly to the final goal of all 
education—international understanding and peace. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION 


The impact of ‘civilization’ on the less-developed regions of 
the world has generally resulted in a loosening of the spiritual 
and moral sanctions and disciplines which played a vital part 
in the life of the individual and the community, giving to them 
direction and purpose. Education introduced from an alien 
source has often aided this disintegration by sweeping away 
what was regarded by the educators as primitive superstition 
and irrational belief. Fundamental education while develo- 
ping the best elements in indigenous culture, must beware of 

liquidating the traditional spiritual and moral sanctions of a 

people, until they can be replaced by others more valid and as 

well adapted to the people’s thought and culture. 

‘Spiritual and moral development; belief in ethical ideals 
and the habit of actions upon them’ is an essential part of the 
content of fundamental education as defined by Unesco. While 
it is not Unesco’s function to draw distinctions or comparisons 
between particular religions and philosophies, the importance 
of spiritual and moral development through fundamental educa- 
tion cannot and must not be ignored. 

An appraisal of the development of fundamental education 
reveals that much of the educational progress made in the less 
developed regions of the world is due to the activities of religious 
missions; yet it is unfortunately also evident that many of the 
tensions, maladjustments and misunderstandings that _ exist 
between groups and individuals are attributable to religious 
and ideological intolerance. <r J 

Recognizing these facts and bearing in mind the aim of the 
United Nations : to practise tolerance and live together in peace 
with one another as good neighbours’, certain ideals can be 
broadly stated : 

— an ethical and spiritual purpose should run through the 
curriculum of fundamental education, directed towards the 
happiness of the individual and the community; 

— those responsible for religious instruction and the ethical 
direction of education in less developed communities should 
strive to reach a sympathetic understanding of the people’s 
traditional religious background and beliefs; 
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while aiming to eradicate the sanctions of fear and other 
undesirable elements of superstition, religious and moral 
education should preserve and develop what is good in the 
traditional beliefs and customs of the people, building upon 
them and adapting them to a wider conception of man’s 
duties to his fellow men and his place in the universe. (It 
may be found that an effective way of taking the sinister 
power out of certain cults such as ‘voodoo’ will be to bring 
them into the open by giving them a place in the local 
folklore) ; 
when the age-old discipline of religious fear is liquidated 
by education, care must be taken to see that it is effec- 
tively replaced by a sense of social responsibility and indi- 
vidual self-discipline in accordance with ethical principles. 
This is a special responsibility of those in charge of the 
schools; 

the desire of religious missionaries to convert children to a 
new religion in the impressionable years of childhood should 
be tempered by a realization of the maladjustments which 
inevitably result where children are brought up to scorn 
the beliefs of their parents. If religious conversion is to be 
an aim of education, it should be directed first to the 
adults, so that the ideas acquired by the children in school 
do not come into conflict with those of their parents: 
spiritual and moral instruction is often related o specifi 
religious creeds, especially where religious missions are a A 
in the education field. The teaching of clear-cut reli ae 
principles need not, however, imply the inculcation E 
narrow and dogmatic sectarianism. Fundamental education 
should aim at promoting understanding and sympath: 
between peoples, not only of different races or tribes. SA 
also of different religious persuasions. ¿e 


GH A P T EF R TE Re Es E 


THE ORGANIZATION OF FUNDAMENTAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAMMES 


When the delegates of the more than forty Member States of 
Unesco met in general conference in November 1947 they agreed 
that it was the duty of all States, having within their territories 
areas, however large or small, where education falls below a 
basic minimum, and where ignorance, disease and poverty still 
Prevail, to plan and carry out national programmes of funda- 
` mental education. 

From the foregoing chapter it is clear that fundamental edu- 
cation implies a wide range of activities, most of which will be 
found present in the educational systems of most countries. 
However, it is basic to Unesco’s conception of fundamental 
education that a concerted and planned attack should be made 
on the problems of ignorance, disease and poverty—that the 
elements described earlier should be integrated to provide edu- 
cation with a dynamic force. 

Unesco itself is neither organized nor financed to carry out 
extensive operational programmes of education. Its relations 
with its Member States, and the work it is doing to promote 
and assist fundamental education, are examined in Chapter Four, 
The programmes which the General Conference declared 
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to be necessary were national programmes; the duty and respon- 
sibility of individual governments. As such, they must vary 
widely from country to country with differences in environment 
and in national traditions and preferences; indeed it is fully 
recognized that there is value in variety. Nevertheless, at the 
risk of over-simplification, or of presenting an idealized version, 
it is necessary to indicate the broad lines along which a funda- 


mental education programme might be planned, organized 
and developed. 


THE PROJECT APPROACH 


In the industrially less developed regions of the world the field 
for fundamental education is normally so vast in proportion 
un Neale le manpower, money and material available 
that fundamental education campaigns cannot be conceived 
in terms of territory-wide ‘blanket Operations’. A realistic begin- 
ningi can Bore rally be made by concentrating upon limited and 
intensive projects—always recognizing that these must be capable 
of fitting into the national or local education system, iia 

The size of the area to be covered wi 
available, the prevailing physical a; 
level of educational development 
ject should generally operate within 
munity—it may be a village or a clo 
parish, or the area occupied by a sin 
or defined by some natural boundary. 

When manpower and material resources are focuse Ree 
concentrated project important objectives can be achieved 
The social and economic level of the chosen a 
be so raised, by removing the worst causes of ignorante. a ae 
and poverty, that it will become an example of the i. Sank 
value of fundamental education and an Incentive to ae ctic: 
munities to achieve similar results for themselves = com 
if the project is used for the training of teachers Pal sabe ery 
both from within the local community and from neighbo ers, 
districts, it can soon form an active nucleus from which AL 
mental education will spread outwards. To th organia, y 
the project offers opportunities for experimentation with ead 
and materials, and this will likewise benefit other areas, 

It may be feasible to build up a project around ere wall. 
established enterprise, which is already contributing, Fetes, 
perhaps on a limited scale, to fundamental education i, a : 
be a network of rural schools, a university extension y y 
a teachers’ training centre or a hospital where rudi 
medical training is given to local workers. 


ervice, 
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It is implicit in Unesco’s concept that fundamental education 
should not be imposed upon the people as an extraneous, ‘pre- 
fabricated’ plan, prepared by well-meaning bureaucrats for the 
benefit of the under-privileged community. There is no place 
for such paternalism, however benevolent, in a fundamental 
education project. The educators and spgcialists must control 
their missionary zeal and approach their task with patience, 
sympathy and humility. For fundamental education is not 
“fundamental”, nor can it have lasting value, unless its found- 
ations are laid by the people themselves according to a plan which 
satisfies their own needs and aspirations. Local opinion must 
therefore influence the direction which the project is to take, 
and local initiative must be encouraged in order to ensure that 
its development is as spontaneous as possible. 

The particular aim and trend of any project will therefore 
be dictated by the environment in which it is to operate; in fact 
itis often desirable to focus attention at first upon some outstand- 
ing local problem such as soil erosion or an endemic disease, 
or upon some special ability of the local community—for in- 
stance, the development of a craft or small industry. Other 
elements in the programme should be encouraged as the need 
for them becomes apparent to the people. 

In choosing a site for a project, attention should be paid to 
any schemes for economic development, such as hydro-electric 
enterprise or a new irrigation system. A mutual advantage 
is to be gained from such association; for fundamental education 
assists the progress of the development scheme, and the resulting 
economic advancement contributes, materially and morally, 
to the progress of education. = 

What has been said about encouraging the active participa- 
tion of the people themselves in the planning and development 
of a fundamental education programme may seem to rule out, 
for project purposes, the large-scale economic development 
plan, in which, for instance, agricultural or engineering enter- 
prises are financed by foreign capital and planned by technical 
experts. But this is by no means the case; indeed, in these 
circumstances, where the economic development may involve 
drastic cultural changes, it is more than ever important that 
fundamental education should help the people to take a part 
in shaping their own destiny. To start with, the education 
programme can be based on home and community Planning 
and it can gradually give the people an active and understanding 
interest in the more complex processes of economic and technical 
development. P y 

Clearly the project approach has its greatest value in the early 


stages of a nation’s fundamental education programme, In 
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the course of time, and in more advanced areas, the number 
of educational agencies or institutions increases, and it may 
not be possible to speak of geographically determined projects. 
The problem then becomes one of co-ordination and regulation, 
and the State’s róle in fundamental education may be to initiate 
nation-wide action jn respect of any particul. 


] ar shortcoming 
that is found in the educational system. 


BASIC SURVEYS AND EDUCATION-PLANS 


Whether fundamental education is conceived as a nation-wide 
programme or as a limited and concentrated project, effective 
planning and action depend on assembling and assessing the 
fullest possible data about the area in question. A large number 
of factors are involved, physical and human, and the study of 
these for educational planning purposes may be termed a basic 
survey. 

Where planning takes place at a national 
the survey will probably include separate 
dual districts. They should present a broad educational pictuse 
of the territory, differentiating the various physical environments 
and the racial, tribal or linguistic divisions. Data are required 
on the extent of illiteracy, poverty and disease, as well as on the 
degree of educational development already achieved in each 
area and the location and extent of existing enterprises in funda- 
mental education. The resources of trained staff, money and 
materials available also need study. The grouping of these 
facts will show clearly what are the educational ‘deficiency areas’ 
of the country. 

On the basis of these surveys a nation-wide programme of 
fundamental education can be drawn up. This might outline 
a five or ten year programme, with a time-schedule and budget. 
If the project approach is favoured, the programme might lay 
down the location and degree of priority for specific Projects 
selecting sites where they are most needed or where they will 
have the most effect. 1 

Once a project has been sited—and particularly when it js dn 
a rural area—a local basic survey is an indispensable first step. 
The basic survey should be designed : 

— to provide data on the special problems, needs and Possibi- 
lities of the area, so that those responsible for the Project 
may frame their programme; _ ; 

— to guide the preparation of materials for furidamenta] educa: 
tion, for adults and children, taking into account bese 
cific factors of language, culture, customs and eco 
vities of the people; 


(or provincial) level 
reports from indivi- 


nomic acti- 
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— to serve as a yardstick against which the progress of the pro- 
ject can be measured. 

Since it will rarely be found that all the necessary data—or 
even a fair proportion of them—have already been collected, 
the basic survey normally requires a considerable amount of 
field research. The main headings of investigation will be : 
— demographic data (grouping, size of population, increase 

or decrease, sex and age ratios) ; 

— the physical environment (climate, rainfall, plant and animal 
life; material resources in relation to human needs); 

— history, known and traditional, of the people; 

— linguistic data; 

— main features of economy (methods of production, economic 
organization, division of labour, internal and external trade, 
specialized production of arts and crafts) ; 

— social organization (local kinship groups; political structure 
and the basis of authority; legal structure and inheritance, 
succession, land tenure, societies, guilds and associations; 


status of women) ; 
other cultural features (religious and magical beliefs and 


ritual, the life cycle); 

— health data (prevalent diseases, traditional conceptions of 
health and disease; food habits and nutrition) ; 

— agencies of modern development. 

The basic survey may well take place concurrently with the 
opening stages of the project; and in backward areas it must 
be cautiously carried out, so as not to arouse suspicions or resis- 
tances which would jeopardize the project. 

The making of the survey requires a small team of experts, 
preferably headed by a social anthropologist, and including 
other specialists, perhaps in agriculture, medicine, nutrition, 
soil conservation, and so on. The team should be provided 
with services for documentation, photography, possibly filming, 
and certainly cartography. q 

Where statistical and other data and reliable maps are lacking, 
the use of modern techniques of stereoscopic air photography 
and its interpretation may provide a valuable method of rapidly 
obtaining vital and accurate information about population 
density and distribution, land use and the extent of deforesta- 
tion and erosion. 3 

As the survey takes shape, it should be possible to translate 
part of the data gathered into educational action. This implies 
a transition from fundamental research to applied science, but 
it is one which most social scientists are willing to make, The 
object of the survey is primarily to provide a broad plan for 
community betterment; within this, to indicate to the educator 


im 


which problems he must deal with, in what order, and what 
considerations should govern his choice of methods. 

It is clear that no sharp division can exist in time between 
the basic survey and the setting in motion of a fundamental 
education programme. It is also important that one or more 
members of the survey team should take a direct part in the work 
of the project. 

In the case of projects in urban areas the need for basic surveys 
may be less obvious. Nevertheless, if any systematic effort is 
to be made to extend functional literacy and fundamental educa- 
tion to under-privileged groups in industrial areas, it should be 
based upon a sociological survey, planned to discover the defi- 
ciencies in existing social and educational services, and the special 
needs and aspirations of the people. 


FIELD TEAMS 


Since its main purpose is to develop the life of the whole com- 
munity, a project will naturally embrace a wide range of activ- 
ities. Some indication of this diversity was given in Chapter 
Two and although local needs will dictate a certain selection, 
the growth of the fundamental education programme calls for 
ever wider skills and knowledge on the part of the educators. 
Clearly no one individual can possess the training or experience 
to carry out all the educational work single-handed. From 
this point of view, to speak of a ‘fundamental educator’ is a 
misnomer. 

For project work the solution seems to lie in the use of a field 
team. The group approach to education has two advantages. 
First, it brings together people who have the specialized know- 
ledge required for a detailed study of the community’s needs, 
problems and possibilities, and those who have the specialized 
skills which must be passed on to the local people. In the second 
place, if the staff functions as a team, their work should result 
in an integrated pattern—a ‘design for living’ for the com- 
munity. For example, demonstrating or teaching about agri- 
culture has an obvious bearing on home gardening, food habits 
and nutrition, and these in turn are part of the general health 
conditions of the people; the building of houses is primarily a 
matter of construction, but considerations of health, family 
relationships and design also play a part. A form of structural 
specialization is to be expected in a centre of higher learning; 
but those responsible for fundamental education have to plan 
their work functionally —how to grow a new crop, say, and 
how to process, cook and market the product. This is particu- 
larly evident in the case of literacy teaching, which is a skill in itself: ; 
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yet the teacher is asked (and should ask himself), “Literacy—for 
what?’ Only the other parts of a fundamental education pro- 
gramme can provide the answer. 

Certain general principles may be given for the composition 
of a field team. The optimum size seems to be between five 
and ten members—large enough to permit specialization, but 
not so large as to give the impression that de team, rather than 


the local people, will be doing the work that lies ahead. The 


main subject-fields for members of the staff are : medicine and 
public health; agriculture and animal husbandry; rural econo- 
mics and co-operative organization; constructional trades; 
social work; physical training; art and music; library-museum 
techniques; and in general, for all or most of the members, a 
background of the theory and practice of education, with parti- 
cular reference to adult education techniques. Of course, the 
team is not put together on mathematical lines. All the special 
fields listed above will not be represented in a single team— 
least of all at the early stages ofa project. Whereas each member 
of the team has a dual róle—as both specialist and educator— 
the emphasis will vary with individual projects, and the facts 
revealed by the basic survey will have to be kept in mind. In 
one project area the importance of some endemic disease may 
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be such that the health educator has to be a highly qualified 
doctor with one or more assistants; elsewhere, the health aspect 
may be sufficiently covered by a nurse-midwife or health visitor. 

This raises the further question of the recruitment of the team 
members. Since their work is so intimately connected with the 
life of the people, the staff need to be well acquainted with the 
local language and idiom, customs and beliefs. Yet in propor- 
tion as the need for fundamental education is great there will 
be few, or no, local people available with the qualifications 
needed. The field team which starts a project may therefore 
have to consist entirely of ‘foreigners’—either outsiders who 
come to the community from some educationally more advanced 
part of the country, or experts from another country. 

The field team should be organized as a team—a unit which 
should as far as possible fall under a single administration. The 
director of the project should be an experienced educator with a 
wide general knowledge of community problems : the principal of 
a rural training college, or of an agricultural college, or possibly 
a public health expert with educational interests might be chosen, 
depending on the bias which the work was expected to take. 

The first duty of the team is to become fully acquainted with 
the basic survey findings and to draw up a provisional programme 
for community betterment. This will consist of a list of jobs 
to be done, in a rough order of priority; what amounts to a set 
of activities within the project — building a road or a clinic, 
improving crop yields, setting up a buying co-operative, and 
so on. Against this background the duty of each member of 
the team will emerge more clearly, 

In the day to day work each member will naturally have 
his own scheme of work, partly in his special field and partly 
in education. Beside curative medicine, for example, there 
is the need for training medical assistants, for general super- 
vision of existing medical services, for inducing the people to build 
a new clinic or small hospital. The educational work should 
aim towards social organization and social action. The com- 
munity should be tactfully led into forming committees and 
councils of its own to deal with matters of common interest. 
This process brings forward the leaders; and the teaching given 
by the field team members to the committees, or to these leaders, 
provides the community with elementary ‘specialists’ of its 
own. The team should always keep in mind that it is helping 
the people to help themselves. If this is done, the organizers 
of the project can move farther and farther into the background 
and limit themselves to an advisory rôle. 

The members of the team will meet together from time to time 
to consider their joint programme and to expand it. Reviews 
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and evaluation of past work are essential, particularly if the 
project is being undertaken for experimental purposes. 

The account thus far deals with a specific form of fundamental 
education : the project planned and carried out as such from the 
beginning. Such cases are to be found, and their number will 
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probably increase as States develop fundamental education 
programmes. But a slightly different situation occurs more 
frequently where an existing institution, such as a teacher train- 
ing centre or a hospital, has already been at work in the com- 
munity for some time, contributing certain elements of funda- 
mental education. If it is decided to expand the work into a 
full programme for community betterment, the project approach, 
with basic surveys and field teams, still offers a means to this end. 
The first need is to select a clearly defined project area, and then 
to bring in extra specialists to ensure a balanced plan of work— 


both for the survey and for the subsequent activities. The 
danger of undue bias towards the particular work of the parent 
institution may be avoided by setting up, within the institution, 
a small autonomous project division whose members would 
work with the additional specialists along the lines indicated 
above. € 

Whatever form the project takes, the field team will find it 
essential to establish good relations with all local agencies which 
carry on educational work. The primary school is most impor- 
tant, and the field team should try to make it one of the chief 
centres of community life. Other institutions or organizations 
— although primarily cultural, religious, political or economic 
should, in so far as they have a formative influence on the 
community, also be connected, with the programme. 


THE TRAINING OF SPECIALISTS AND FIELD WORKERS 


A country's fundamental education programme, whether co- 
ordinated and planned or not, simply forms part of the total 
educational system. This becomes apparent when one consi- 
ders the training aspects of a single project in one small area. 
The project cannot be treated in isolation : it interlocks at every 
level with the prevailing system of education—the opportunities 
for education in the country at large. 

It is assumed that there are a variety of specialists who will 
take the lead in fundamental education by going to the project 
area to make a basic survey; and that these or other specialists 
will remain as a field team to develop a programme, until the 
local community can dispense with outside help. 

These specialists must be professionally qualified in the differ- 
ent subject-fields to be covered. In cases where national supply 
cannot meet local demands, it may be necessary to look abroad 
for experts. Indeed, this is the rule rather than the exception, 
since most countries develop certain educational strengths and 
weaknesses which can only be balanced by a process of inter- 
national exchange. 

But the question of supply is not all. The people who under- 
take fundamental education work are qualified as the result of 
specialization in social science, education, medicine, agricul- 
ture, and so on. The work they are to do demands a breaking- 
down of specialization, with a new orientation towards social 
service. What new training will this necessitate? 

A number of teaching institutions already provide courses 
of training where the educational aspects of community devel- 
opment are strongly emphasized. Such courses need to be 
broadened, so that at the post-graduate level the converging 
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interests of medicine, agriculture, social science and education 
may be more fully studied. Seminars and research teams suggest 
themselves as means of integration. Less intensive training 
may be given by summer schools, workshops or seminars orga- 
nized on a provincial or national basis, and several of the semi- 
nars sponsored by Unesco set the same goal for regional and 
international study. 

At the other extreme lies the training of local workers for 
fundamental education activities within the project itself. Apart 
from more general mass education—the influencing of public 
opinion—the members of the field team have to train assistants 
in particular skills : medical dressers, nurses and midwives; 
agricultural demonstrators; literacy teachers; carpenters and 
*brickmakers, and so on. This direct form of education is needed 
if the project is to gain in width and depth. The people so 
trained may remain primarily educators, whether they are on 
the pay-roll of the field team or work voluntarily; or they may 
make their skills a new full-time occupation. The degree of 
social organization which the community reaches will obviously 
decide to what extent it can support these newly-educated people. 

But no project can be planned or staffed to exist in a vacuum. 
The doctor cannot train a local doctor as a replacement for 
himself, and that is true of the other specialists as well. At the 
same time, the brighter and more eager local workers will be 
looking abroad for further opportunities. The project should 
therefore be feeding students into more distant educational 
institutions—teacher training colleges, technical and agricultural 
colleges and medical schools—and even into universities of other 
countries. The possibility of such progress is a strong incentive 
to those members of the community who have ability and 
aspirations. 3 

There is another side to this process, however. The leaders 
of the local community and the field team will regard such higher 
training as an investment in an individual. The too-familiar 
pattern of rural life shows a constant drainage of ability towards 
the urban areas. Ifa project is to profit from its ‘investments’, 
a fair proportion of the youths must be attracted back to the 
community after their studies are completed—even though this 
means a temporary sacrifice of opportunities for increasing 
income and comfort. This consideration may bear on the selec- 
tion of candidates in the first place : qualities of character and 
enthusiasm for the work of community betterment become just 
as important as intellectual ability. The more subtle influences 
within the community, such as family relationships and attitudes 
towards the field team, will also make lasting impressions on the 


minds of the young people concerned. 
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Within the project the locally-trained assistants will reach 
varying degrees of skill and competence. Some workers may 
have to carry on in isolation, perhaps in some outlying part of 
the community. Unless reunions are held the sense of common 
effort and purpose will be lost. In addition to such conferences 
and meetings, refresher courses provide a means of continuing 
the training begun by the field team. 


THE PREPARATION OF EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS 


Direct human relationships—demonstration, conversation, group 
discussion—provide the best means of education in a project 
as elsewhere; but the size of the task, in relation to the available 
staff, gives a special value to all forms of teaching mat-* 
erials and aids. The quantity of these which may be brought 
into the community from outside will depend upon circum- 
stances. In many cases the staff will have to rely entirely upon 
their own resources at the beginning of the project, and at every 


stage a locally improvized article may be more effective than 
one produced elsewhere. wae 


The main need arises from literacy teaching. In fact, the 
literacy campaign is a drive to make the printed word available 
to the people, so that education does not have to depend solely 
upon word of mouth. It is a means, not an end, and is generally 
one of the earliest concerns of the project. 

The first-level teaching of literacy calls for printed charts, 
cards and primers and considerable supplies of writing mat- 
erials. With the help of a typewriter and duplicator and some 
skill with a wax stencil, a local organizer can produce most of 
the printed matter, giving due place to illustrations and to a 
simple set of instructions for teachers. But paper, ‘both for 
printing and for writing, remains a heavy item of import, 

The next level of follow-up literature is probably more diffi- 
cult. Those who learn to read and write must continue to exer- 
cise their skill and they must feel that the effort they have expended 
has been worth while. One answer lies in a local periodical, 
still in simple format, which deals with the news and topics of 
interest to the community. Small pamphlets may be devoted 
to practical matters as they arise in other branches of the project 
work : a set of rules for the co-operative, or information about 
the agricultural demonstration, or a programme for the school 
concert. The object at this stage is to multiply the number 
of occasions when it is clearly an advantage to be able to read. 
Progressively, practical booklets on ‘how to do it’ may be issued, 
n which the textbook quality becomes stronger. 

It is difficult to judge how far a project may be self-sufficient 
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in this matter of literature. The transition to machine-printed 
books must be made sooner or later, and here language is often 
a limiting factor. If the community is cut off, by speech, from 
the main part of the nation or the region, an early effort should 
be made to introduce an auxiliary language—using for this 
purpose such teaching materials as are already available. If 
the language barrier does not exist, or when it is overcome, the 
question becomes one of supply. Newspapers and printed 
books should be brought in through the library service and the 
school, and opportunities created for people to buy what they want. 

Other forms of teaching materials frequently used are the 
visual aids. Paints, inks and a silk-screen provide local artists 
with the means of contributing posters to the various campaigns 
and project activities; the camera—as useful a piece of equip- 
ment as the typewriter—can give photographs and filmstrips. 
These different visual aids have no meaning except in relation 
to some fixed institution, such as the school or community centre, 
where planning, production and storage can go on regularly; 
and in relation to definite programme activities. The wall- 
newspaper is one point of focus, the literacy campaign another. 

The production of teaching materials is yet another example 
of the interlocking nature of fundamental education work. 
Responsibility rests mainly with the specialist who is concerned 
with literacy teaching, but all members of the team have a stake 
in the progress of literacy—and a hand in drafting the texts 
or notes which are to be published. 


EVALUATION 


The outline of fundamental education given so far has stressed 
the need. for elasticity ; a programme should develop in a project 
as the local needs arise, or as opportunities present themselves. 
No fixed or rigid plan is possible. Such an approach increases 
the need for having clear purposes in mind, from the outset, 
and for frequent evaluation to see how far these purposes are 
being achieved. 
In general, the following criteria should guide fundamental 
education workers in evaluating their programmes : 
Referring to all persons in the area served : to what extent 
has the programme helped them : 
— to live fuller and happier lives in adjustment with their 
environment; 
— to develop the best elements in their culture; and 
— to achieve the social and economic progress which will 
enable them to take their places in the modern world and 
to live together in peace? 
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Referring to each person : to what extent has the programme 
helped each person : 

— as an individual : to bring out the best that is in him, to 
achieve physical and mental health, and to develop self-respect 
through spiritual, social, moral and intellectual progress; 

— as a citizen: to live in harmony with others in his own com- 
munity, family, group, tribe and nation, and eventually 
in a world society; and 

— as a worker : to control his physical environment, and to 
make the best use of the natural resources of the earth so 
as to raise his standard of living? 

These criteria are necessarily general, and for the teacher or 
field worker in fundamental education, they are rather vague. 
To be helpful they must be analysed into more specific terms 
before concrete evidence of progress may be obtained. Never- 
theless they should prove valuable in directing efforts towards 
fruitful channels, and in preventing blind-alley performances 
which result from misdirected and sporadic activities. 

The main question to ask is : “What does each one of these 
criteria mean in terms of specific performance—habits of think- 
ing and acting, useful information and its application, atti- 
tudes, ideals, and other controls of conduct? What evidence 
is there of the presence of each of these and to what extent are 
they being developed?” Applied to some of the criteria men- 
tioned above, these questions may be re-stated as follows : 

— Happier and fuller lives attained in adjustment to the environment. 
What manifestations are there in the ways of living of the 
people that they are happier? Do they engage in sports more 
and are they participating in greater numbers in leisure acti- 
vities, in games, in folk dancing, in reading for enjoyment ? 
Do they show in their movements and facial expression that 
they take life more as a joy in itself than as something to be 
endured or suffered? Are they more hopeful of the future 
for what it may bring than fearful of the consequences that 
it may lead to? What changes are there in their practices 
and habits that show that they are living more fully? Is there 
less loafing and gambling? Is there a greater quantity of 
things produced, and is more work done to increase food, 
improve sanitation, or make for better comfort and conven- 
ience in the home and community? Are their activities 
more varied and do they take increasing interest in economic, 
social, and cultural activities? Do they read with greater 
ease, and are they reading more as shown by increased circu- 
lation of books, newspapers and other printed matter? 

— Developing the best elements in the culture. Is there evidence 
that the people are taking increasing interest in studying 
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their traditions, customs and institutions with a view to 
developing better standards and to adjusting them to the 
requirements of modern living? Are they keeping up their 
traditional practices and attitudes of family solidarity without 
developing in the youth undue hostility towards or depen- 
dence upon paternalism? Do they examine their beliefs and 
practices so as to rid them of superstitious elements? Is their 
friendliness increased rather than diminished as a result of their 
contacts with ‘civilization’ and the ways of ‘civilized’ people? 
— Achieving social and economic progress. Are their economic 
needs better supplied and satisfied? Do they have more 
adequate food in amount and quality? What percentage 
of the children are adequately supplied with milk; what per- 
centage of the mothers receive more nourishing food? Are 
they better protected from inclement weather? Are the 
homes more spacious and do they provide greater privacy 
and comfort? Do the people look and feel healthier? Are 
they stronger and is their life-span longer? Is their economy 
more varied—is a greater variety of goods and services 
©% «needed and produced? 

These are samples of questions that lead to evidence of progress 
toward the objectives of fundamental education. Many of these 
questions can be answered in terms of comparative facts and 
figures, especially where a basic survey has been previously 
carried out. Statistical evaluation can, for instance, be applied 
to food production and the introduction of new crops; to cash 
crops and other products of local industry (data about which 
may be obtained from the markets or the transport system) ; 
to the incidence of disease; to representative family budgets; 
and to individual items in the family budget, such as the consump- 
tion of milk. 

Evaluation must take into account not only measurable 
effects but also intangibles—attitudes, ability to think, application 
of principles, increases in the individual's fund of useful know- 
ledge. Indirect evidence about these points may be obtained by 
careful observation of behaviour in the community, by noting 
the events or incidents which have a bearing on the subject. 

It should be part of the programme of fundamental education 
to develop valid and workable schemes of evaluating progress. 
Evaluation is an integral part of the educational process, and 
not something imposed from without for administrative reasons. 
Hence the teachers and even the learners should be taught to 
make regular assessments of themselves and their work. If a 
business is to continue and progress a periodic inventory of its 
assets and liabilities is indispensable. The same is true of fund- 


amental education programmes. 


ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE 


Educational activities have long been going on in the less devel- 
oped regions of the world, but they have usually been isolated 
and sporadic and have only scratched the surface of the vast 
problem of providing a minimum fundamental education for 
the under-privileged and largely illiterate communities which, it 
is estimated, still comprise more than three-fourths of the world’s 
population. Many of these enterprises in fundamental educa- 
tion have been carried out by private agencies—religious mis- 
sions, charitable foundations, voluntary organizations and even 
individual educators. In a few countries national mass educa- 
tion campaigns have been launched on a more comprehensive 
scale. 

It is becoming evident that, while private activities may be 
expanded and developed to great advantage, the over-all respon- 
sibility for fundamental education in educationally backward 
areas must be accepted by national governments, if the prob- 
lems of mass illiteracy and of wide-spread ignorance, disease 
and poverty are ever to be solved, pug 

Governments may, however, draw into their education pro- 
grammes the resources of voluntary and private agencies, encou- 
raging and assisting them without unduly destroying their indi- 
viduality, independence and initiative. In many areas voluntary 
educational agencies already work in close Co-operation with 
the government, accepting grants-in-aid, inspection of their 
work and a measure of direction and guidance, to bring them 
into the main stream of national educational and social policy, 

It is also essential that there should be the closest co-operation 
between separate departments of government, both central 
and local. A fundamental education Programme will touch 
many fields of human endeavour, for which direct responsibility 
will fall upon different departments. Ministries of Agriculture, 
Health and Social Reconstruction, as well as of Education, may 
be intimately concerned with the subject matter of fundamental 
education and may be able to make good use of it to further 
their social and economic policies. It is vital that the interested 
branches of government should co-operate, so that projects of 
agricultural and economic development, irrigation, pest control, 
public health or industrialization are integrated with funda- 
mental education. This co-ordination might be achieved by 
setting up inter-departmental committees for community devel- 
opment and fundamental education to which each interested 
department would appoint a representative, and on which 
unofficial experts might be invited to sit as advisers. Similar 
committees at the local government level might serve to bring 
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together the educational, social and technical officials and the 
main non-government agencies. At one level or the other, 
depending on the degree of centralization found, there must 
be an effort to map the educational deficiency areas, and to set 
in action clear-cut programmes of fundamental education. 

It is outside the scope of this document tó make detailed pro- 
posals either on the extent or on the sources of financial provision 
for fundamental education. Sources will vary widely and will 
be used in various combinations. The money may come from 
education fees, voluntary subscriptions, rates or taxes—but 
always the principle of local contribution in money, labour or 
materials should be kept in the foreground. Funds may be 
administered by a variety of agencies, The authorities respon- 
sible for national fundamental education programmes should 
see that budgets are drawn up, funds are allotted and expend- 
ed, and accounts audited, so as to ensure the expenditure of 
money in the best interests of the community and in accor- 
dance with a concerted programme—a programme in which 
local and private financial initiative have their place and are 
adéqu.tely supported by national funds. 
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It is to be expected—more still, it is to be hoped—that this 
book will come into the hands of field workers in remote and 
isolated places who have previously had little or no contact with 
Unesco. No excuse is therefore needed for beginning this chapter 
on Unesco's programme in fundamental education with a short 
section on what Unesco is, how it is organized and how it works. 

In November 1945 the delegates of forty-three nations met in 
London to draw up a constitution for Unesco. ‘The govern- 
ments of the States parties to this Constitution on behalf of their 
peoples’—to quote from the words of its Preamble—‘do hereby 
create the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization for the purpose of advancing through the educa- 
tional and scientific and cultural relations of the peoples of the 
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world, the objectives of international peace and of the common 
welfare of mankind...’ It is with this high purpose that Unesco 
takes its place as one of the eleven Specialized Agencies of the 
United Nations. Among these Agencies are also the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization (ILO), which originated as an auto- 
nomous organization of the League of Nations and survived 
through the war to take its place in the new pattern of interna- 
tional organizations, the Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO), and the World Health Organization (WHO). The Speci- 
alized Agencies are brought into relationship with the United 
Nations through the Economic and Social Council. Each 
has its own constitution, its own Director-General and secret- 
ariat and its own headquarters : FAO in Washington, WHO and 
ILO in Geneva and Unesco in Paris. The place of Unesco in 
this complex organization of the United Nations can be seen 
in the diagram on the opposite page. 

Unesco now has forty-eight Member States and the delegates 
of these countries meet each year at the General Conference, 
which approves the organization’s programme and budget for 
the=fJlowing year. The Conference also elects an Executive 
Board of eighteen members, persons competent in the various 
fields of education, science and culture and well acquainted 
with Unesco’s activities. This Board meets two or three times 
a year between sessions of the Conference to assist the Director- 
General and his Secretariat, who are charged with the admin- 
istration of the programme activities of the organization and 
the efficient use of the funds contributed to it by Member States. 

The sum of §8, 4.73, 530, allocated to Unesco for 1949, and the 
work of the Secretariat of less than seven-hundred persons spread 
very thinly over the field of educational and scientific and cul- 
tural relations in forty-eight countries and could achieve little or 
nothing without the goodwill and active support of the people 
of these Member States. In each of these countries, therefore, 
National Commissions have been, or are being, formed, bring- 
ing together leading authorities and experts, including govern- 
ment officials, to carry forward the work of Unesco within their 
own territories. This organization of Unesco and its National 
Commissions is represented in the diagram on the next page. 

In order to carry out the various projects in Unesco’s pro- 
gramme, and the administrative and financial operations which 
are essential to it, the Secretariat is organized by departments 
and bureaux, each in turn subdivided into divisions. As will be 
seen from the diagram on the page 69, the Fundamental Educa- 
tion Division operates within the Department of Education. 
The wide and complex field included in Unesco’s conception 
of fundamental education, however, makes it necessary for the 
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staff of this Division to work in close co-operation with other 
divisions, both within the Education Department and outside it. 

The various aspects of Unesco’s programme are also reflected 
in the organization of National Commissions in the Member 
States. Many of these National Commissions are setting up 
“Special Committees’, ‘Panels’ or ‘Co-operating Bodies’, com- 
posed of experts in particular fields. Thus Special Committees 
for Fundamental Education have been set up by several Na- 
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tional Commissions and it is hoped that every Member State 
which has problems to be solved by fundamental education, 
or experience to communicate to others in this field, will estab- 
lish these Special Committees to work in direct co-operation 
with Unesco’s Fundamental Education Division. 

Unesco’s programme in fundamental education for 1949, 
approved by the Third Session of the General Conference, is 
discussed in greater detail in the rest of this chapter. In each 
section there is included also an indication of the assistance which 
Unesco seeks from national agencies, for the success of Unesco’s 
efforts will entirely depend upon the active co-operation of govern- 
ments and National Commissions and of other organizations 
and individuals in Member States, and upon their determination 
to develop fundamental education as a concerted, world-wide 


Movement against ignorance, disease and poverty and the prob- 
lem of mass illiteracy. 
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THE GENERAL FRAMEWORK OF UNESCO’S FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMME 


The programme in fundamental education begins with a recom- 
mendation to Member States : ‘that they provide fundamental 
education for all their people... including the establishment 
as soon as possible of universal free and” compulsory primary 
education, and also education for adults’. It continues with 
an undertaking that ‘Unesco will help Member States which 
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desire aid in campaigns for fundamental education, giving 

priority to less developed regions and to under-privileged groups 

within industrialized countries’. The programme recommends 
to the Director-General that in fundamental education : 

— emphasis should be placed on the development of the intel- 
ligence of the individual and not merely on his economic 
betterment; 

— the needs and resources of the local community should be 
the basis of the fundamental educational programme; 

— no attempt should be made to reach arbitrary conclusions 
about a minimum standard of education applicable to all 
countries and all peoples; 
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— the more highly developed States should not only assist the 
less developed areas, but should also actively promote funda- 
mental education among the less privileged groups within 
their own borders; 

— full use should be made, after consultation with the govern- 
ment or the National Commission or the country concerned, 
of the resources not only of governmental but also of all appro- 
priate non-governmental agencies and institutions. 
Finally, the Director-General is instructed to carry out cer- 

tain activities. The first and perhaps the most essential of these 

is : ‘to carry on clearing-house functions in fundamental educa- 
tion and to collect and distribute information...’ 


A CLEARING HOUSE OF TECHNICAL INFORMATION AND ADVICE 


Many governments, organizations and individuals are engaged 
in fundamental education; but, by the very nature of their task, 
they frequently work in isolation. There is therefore a general 
need for the free exchange of technical information and, in spe- 
cial cases, for individual attention and advice. Field workers 
or groups may need expert personal guidance to help them to 
solve certain problems peculiar to their situation. This need 
may be met by correspondence with an expert who has worked 
on their particular problem in another country, or it may call 
for on-the spot consultation. 

The function of ‘cross-fertilization’ is one of the most impor- 
tant that Unesco can perform for a world-wide movement of 
fundamental education, and this is the purpose which the Clearing 
House is designed to fulfil. 

The Clearing House is not planned, and does not work, as a 
passive instrument. It collects information for two reasons 
to find out the most significant contributions that each country 
and each enterprise has to make to fundamental education, and 
to find out the most pressing needs of Member States. When 
these facts are established there follows the constructive function 
of matching supply with demand. The Clearing House reaches 
out from its centre in Paris to all who are planning or carrying 
out operations in the fundamental education field—to all poten- 
tial ‘suppliers’ and ‘consumers’ of useful information and advice. 

Documentation is perhaps the least apparent and the most 
important phase of its work. In the first place information 
about fundamental education has to be collected. Descriptions 
of experiments and projects are scattered through a wide range 
of books, periodicals and reports. Printed sources of this nature 
are tapped and the less accessible ones traced through biblio- 
graphies or indexes, 
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Printed sources, however, are notably lacking in technical 
detail. They have to be supplemented by unpublished mat- 
erial, such as local reports, which exist in great numbers but are 
not easy to trace. Wherever the available documents do not 
give sufficiently detailed or up-to-date information, the Clearing 
House tries to fill in the gaps by correspanding with persons 
concerned in a particular project or by sending an expert to carry 
out a special study on the spot. This procedure is not applied 
only to projects. In many of the broad aspects of fundamental 
education, such as literacy work, health education or the use 
of co-operatives, the Clearing House seeks experts with wide 
experience to carry out studies on their special subjects. 

But descriptions of educational practices, however technical, 
are incomplete by themselves. They must be accompanied 
by examples of the actual materials used. The Clearing House 
therefore collects sample materials such as textbooks, teachers’ 
manuals and reading matter for the newly literate, and audio- 
visual aids such as films, filmstrips, charts or radio scripts. Since 
the range and quantity of these materials is so great, it is impos- 
sibletn make an exhaustive collection; the more practical objec- 
tive is to bring together only those which seem to make fresh 
contributions to fundamental education. 

Photographs are also classified as documents, since they play 
an important part in illustrating or explaining accounts of funda- 
mental education work, and in clarifying techniques or methods. 
Here again, the range of material calls for strict selectivity. 

As these items are gathered, they are organized and analysed. 
A two-fold classification is used—by locality and by subject— 
with the usual aids for reference. byl a 

The collection of data described above, can only be justified 
by the use that is made of it. Through the re-presentation 
of this data the Clearing House must serve the needs of Member 
States by making available—as economically and efficiently 
as possible—the technical information and advice required. 

Publications provide one means of diffusion. The Clearing 
House produces two periodicals : a Quarterly Bulletin of Funda- 
mental Education, which describes projects, methods and materials 
in some detail, and a monthly Abstracts and Bibliography, which 
serves as a guide to the published and unpublished material 
which comes into the Clearing House and to the wider litera- 
ture of fundamental education. More detailed information 
is put out in two series of booklets, entitled Studies and Mono- 
graphs. They deal respectively with individual projects and 
with more general subjects. This book is the first in the Mono- 


graph series. . x ; ; . 
Another method of re-presenting information is the technical 
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exhibition, which shows visually the projects, methods or mat- 
erials that are most significant. Such an exhibition has been 
constructed at the Clearing House centre in Paris, where it serves 
visiting specialists as an index to the material available in the 
Clearing House. On the basis of this display a limited number 
of smaller exhibits are being made in portable form for use at 
international or regional conferences. 

Unesco also organizes, sponsors, or takes interest in confe- 
rences and seminars on fundamental education. For such 
meetings the Clearing House prepares special documentation 
on the particular topics under discussion. Similarly, there 
are a number of individuals, organizations and projects with 
whom Unesco has established contact—such as the Field Coun- 
sellors and the associated projects referred to later. Documents 
and materials must be sent to them at regular intervals, the 
basis of selection being known interests or needs. 

Finally, there are the individual enquiries coming from per- 
sons who are not on the regular mailing list and are not directly 
connected with an associated project or agency. The Clearing 
House gives as much attention as possible to these occasinral 
correspondents, with due regard to its other commitments. In 
time Unesco will be able to redirect many of these enquiries 
to the appropriate agencies or organizations. 

The effectiveness of the Clearing House can be greatly increased 
with the help of the Special Committees for Fundamental Edu- 
cation organized as part of the National Commissions in Member 
States. These Committees may consist of specialists of wide 
experience and of representatives of government or private 
organizations active in fundamental education. Although 
they may meet only occasionally—perhaps three or four times 
a year—a secretary or specially appointed member. can he 
responsible for maintaining continuous contact with Unesco. 
As national agencies of the Fundamental Education Clearing 
House these Committees can play a vital role by distributing 
information and materials received from Unesco; by collecting 
and forwarding to the Clearing House reports, samples of educa- 
tional materials and another information from the fundamental 
education field in their countries; and by criticizing and com- 
menting upon documents and sample materials submitted to 
them by Unesco. Above all they can set up national clearing- 
house centres, where conferences, exhibitions and similar acti- 
vities can be held and where materials forwarded by Unesco 
rom other parts of the world can be demonstrated. 

In Unesco’s fundamental education programme the Clearing 
House is the groundwork upon which other programme items 
are based; within Unesco it provides a means for bringing to 
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bear on fundamental education problems the resources of a 
wide range of departments and divisions; and for fundamental 
education workers in Member States it serves as an international 
system of communication. 


A PANEL OF EXPERTS AND SPECIALISTS a 
‘The General Conference instructed the Director-General to 
‘enlist the services of a Panel of Experts in Fundamental Educa- 
tion’. It was soon realized, however, that the field of funda- 
mental education was so large, both geographically and in its 
subject matter, that what Unesco needed was not a panel of 
experts, conceived as a comparatively small list of persons with 
all-round knowledge, but a wider register of specialists which 
would include qualified workers in all parts of the world and in 
a variety of subjects. 

It has therefore become a part of Clearing House duties to 
build up an international ‘Who’s Who’ for fundamental educa- 
tion in the shape of a card-index register of specialists, organi- 
zations and agencies and their fields of activities. 

This information serves two distinct purposes. First, the register 
provides Unesco with a wide set of contacts to whom publica- 
tions and documents may be sent—for these are, in the last 
analysis, the people whom the Clearing House is supposed to 
serve. And second, these people may be asked to contribute 
directly or indirectly to the development of Unesco’s programme 
by correspondence, by supplying information on their own work, 
by stimulating and assisting national programmes, or by visiting 
projects in their own or other countries as expert consultants. 
Unesco makes provision in its budget to meet the expenses of 
experts and consultants who may be asked in this way to give 
their time and services to the work of the organization. — 

The Clearing House builds up the register from a variety of 
sources, but mainly with the assistance of governments and 
National Commissions. Where National Committees for Fun- 
damental Education exist the members are naturally placed on 
the register, since they are the leading fundamental education 
workers of the particular country. i 

National governments normally allow routine correspondence 
on technical matters to be exchanged direct between the Clearing 
House and individual specialists in their countries. However, 
in cases where Unesco seeks to engage the services of a specialist, 
for instance as a consultant, the National government or National 
Commission of his country is informed in advance. 
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ASSOCIATED PROJECTS OR AGENCIES 


Within the wide range of fundamental education activities covered 
by the Clearing House there are a number of enterprises of more 
than national importance—enterprises which deserve close 
and continuous study and whatever help Unesco can offer, in 
order to ensure that they make the fullest possible contribution 
to the fundamental education movement in their own and other 
countries. Some of them may be classed as ‘projects’—defined 
in a geographical sense—others are ‘agencies’, operating in 
research, providing educational services or dealing intensively 
with a particular aspect of fundamental education. Unesco 
aims to link such enterprises to the Clearing House, by agreement 
with the national authorities, as associated projects or asso- 
ciated agencies. 

This system of association is intended to be as practical and 
informal as possible. The only requirements are : 

— A request from the authorities responsible for the project or 
agency, forwarded to Unesco by the government or Natio- 
nal Commission of a Member State; abs 

— A report indicating the nature and extent of the enterprise, 
its aims, its progress up to date, and the staff, budget and 
resources at its disposal; 

— an undertaking to keep Unesco regularly supplied with new 
information and materials from the Project or agency and 
to appoint a member of the local or the headquarters staff 
for this purpose. 

Ifthe proposal for association is accepted by Unesco the Clear- 
ing House puts at the disposal of the project or agency its ser- 
vices of technical information and advice. Relevant publica- 
tions and documents are sent regularly to the staff. member 
appointed to maintain contact with Unesco. When some new 
problem arises or a new activity is to be begun a request may 
be sent to Unesco for special information or advice. The Clear- 
ing House may already have reports or materials which show 
how the problem has been dealt with in other countries; these 
can be dispatched at once. If, however, the Clearing House 
does not hold sufficient information it may refer the enquiry 
to experts or organizations on its registers whose advice is likely 
to be valuable. Alternatively, if the problem or new activity 
is of sufficient importance, it may be possible to secure the ser- 
vices of an outside expert to go as consultant to the project for 
a limited period. Unesco also has on its staff a limited number 
of Field Counsellors, whose duty is to act as regional agents of 
the Clearing House and to maintain personal contact by visits 
to associated projects and agencies. 
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Field workers from associated projects are always welcome 
at Unesco’s headquarters in Paris where the study room in the 
Clearing House is at their disposal. The responsible autho- 
rities are encouraged to arrange for their field workers to attend 
national or international conferences and seminars on funda- 
mental education, or to visit other projects. Longer periods 
of exchange or study abroad may also be valuable and here 
the assistance of Unesco’s Department for the Exchange of Per- 
sons is enlisted to obtain fellowships or study grants. In time 
it is possible that a number of associated projects may provide 
training facilities and receive field workers from other areas 
who can profit by a study of the methods employed. 

The fact of association and the services offered by the Clearing 
House, do not, of course, place upon Unesco any direct respon- 
sibility for the success or failure of the enterprise; which must 
always remain with the national or local authorities respon- 


sible for its development. 

National governments 
to send to Unesco particu 
an. important contribution 


and National Commissions are invited 
lars of any project or enterprise making 
to fundamental education in their 
territóries, which might profitably be linked to Unesco's Clearing 
House as an associated project or agency. Unesco must, of 
course, reserve the right to accept or reject any request for asso- 
ciation. Selection may, in fact, be influenced by factors other 
than the national importance of the enterprise; geographical 
situation, for instance, must be taken into account, since it is 
desirable to have such projects distributed in different parts of 
the world; moreover, a small and limited project may have 
special importance if it is meeting a particular problem in a 
new or effective way. 

Once, a project is associated, governments are asked to allow 
Unesco’s Clearing House to maintain direct wcormmunication 
on technical matters with the local ‘Jiaison officer”, copies of 
correspondence being sent (if so requested) to the government 
office concerned. National governments are also urged to 
make every effort to ensure the success of these projects, and to 
carry out within them experiments in fundamental education, 
the results of which can be given wide circulation through 


Unesco's services. 


PILOT PROJECTS J 
In several countries the pilot project has been introduced as an 


element in national programmes of fundamental education. 
It is normally conceived as a research and demonstration centre, 
where new methods of fundamental education can be worked 
out for an area with common needs and problems, and in which 
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field workers can be trained and new educational materials 
prepared. When Unesco took up its programme of fundamental 
education it was felt that there was also room for a limited number 
of pilot projects on an international plane. 


pilot projects are therefore concei 
demonstration to develop metho 


ancially, Lor the development_of 


nsellors to assist in the devel- 


le-ti. -ti 

basis. The Organization may also bri AY cios 
the personal advice of individual Specialists or the activities of 
research teams, in the manner described in the next section. 
On some occasions financial assistance or essential material 
resources may be made available from Unesco’s budget, and the 
Clearing House is always ready to give to a pilot Project the 
fullest service of technical information and relevant materials. 
Unesco also endeavours to direct to such Projects manpower 
or material assistance from outside Sources—the Support of 
philanthropic Foundations or educational Agencies in other 
countries, or the services of field workers undertaking studies 
or of persons who may be sent for working Courses of study and 
training by other Member States. y 

If a pilot project is to have International significance E 
essential that new methods and techniques should be applied 
and evaluated, even though the results may not be immediately 
apparent. It is therefore an essential condition Unesco's 
co-operation that the national authorities should agree to carry 
out such experiments and activities with the advice and guidance 
of Unesco's Field Counsellor and staff. 


. The full value of the research and demonstration undertaken 
in a pilot project is only obtained if the work carried out is care- 
fully recorded, evaluated and reported. A basic survey, such 
as is described in Chapter Three, is normally regarded as essen- 
tial, since effective evaluation of results can only be made on the 
basis of full data about conditions previous to the experimental 
work. All available methods of documentation are used (for 
example photography, stereoscopic and oblique air-photography, 
documentary filming, sound recording and such statistical analysis 
as may be possible) and regular technical reports on the progress ` 
of the project are published by the Clearing House. 

As research and demonstration activities develop in a pilot 
project it is assumed that it will also be used as a centre for the 
training of fundamental education workers both from the arca 
and from other countries. This may take the form of a perma- 
nent training centre for field workers or of working conferences 
and seminars which give opportunities for qualified persons 
from abroad to examine the work of the project. 

Unesco considers carefully any applications from Member 
States for the establishment of pilot projects in their territories, 
but is tompelled to limit very strictly the number of pilot pro- 
jects accepted, in view of the demands which they make on staff 
and budget, and of the fact that better results are achieved by 
concentrating available resources into a small number of centres. 
National governments and National Commissions are also asked 
to respond sympathetically to Unesco’s requests for assistance 
in the development of pilot projects, whether in their own coun- 
tries or in others, and to encourage organizations in their coun- 
tries to contribute to their success. 


CONFEREMCES AND SEMINARS 


as by discussion between specialists in funda- 
mental education is of value both to those immediately engaged 
and to many others in Unesco’s Member States, to whom these 
ideas are circulated through the Clearing House. Hence the 
ces and seminars in Unesco’s programme. 

The Fundamental Education Division holds occasional meet- 
ings of experts in Paris, at which a small group of specialists 
comes together for a week or more of discussion on specific and 


practical topics. 
Unesco also spo 


The exchange of ide 


emphasis on conferen 


nsors regional study conferences or seminars 

(the terms are practically synonymous) on fundamental educa- 

tion, or on some particular aspect of it, in different regions of the 

world. These conferences ae held at the invitation of the govern- 
ber States. ountries withi a 

ments of Mem! n the region, and, 
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on occasion, other Member States, are invited to send working 
delegates with special knowledge of the subject chosen. Unesco 
normally assists in the organization of the conference, provi- 
ding materials and documentation especially from areas outside 
the region where the conference is held, and sending one or 
more experts of international standing as speakers or discussion 
group leaders. 

Wherever possible conferences and seminars are held within 
reach of fundamental education projects so that field work and 
first-hand study can be combined with discussions and lectures. 

The preparating of material which will form the basis for 
fertile discussion at a conference requires expert document- 
ation, abstracting and analysis, for which the machinery of the 
Clearing House is specially suited. In certain cases surveys 
and research in the field may be profitably linked with a confer- 
ence or seminar, where, for instance, the new techniques and 
sample educational materials can be subjected to expert scrutiny 
and critical discussion. 

The success of regional conferences and Seminars depends 
on adequate preparation and it has been found that a year is 
not too long for this purpose. If, therefore, the government 
of a Member State wishes to have a seminar or regional study 
conference held in its territory, Unesco should be notified at 
least a year in advance, so that full Preparation can be made. 
and the necessary approval and funds be voted by the Geal 
Conference. 

Apart from the preparations made by the host government 
and Unesco, the value of regional conferences or seminars depends 
to a great degree upon the quality of delegates sent by the Pher 
participating countries. Governments and organizations are 
urged to send delegates to these conferences who have practical 
experience in fundamental education in their territories and who 
will profit by, and contribute to, the work. Unesco may also 
suggest to national governments names of persons whose atten- 
dance would be specially valued. 

In addition to directly organizing or sponsorin; 

Unesco also keeps in touch with other national and en 
tional conferences on fundamental education, or Covering matters 
relevant to fundamental education, by sending delegates aes 
observers, who may be either members of the staff or outside 
experts. National governments and national or international 
organizations are therefore asked to send early notice of any 
such conferences to be held under their aegis. The Clearin, 
House may be in a position to provide limited but useful] poate 
for such conferences; and documents and reports of their pro- 
ceedings are always welcomed. 
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RESEARCH AND THE PREPARATION OF SAMPLE MATERIALS 


A pilot project, as already described, is designed as a centre 
for research and demonstration within a community education 
programme. There is, however, a further need for experiments 
in the development of new educational methods and materials, 
to serve as samples or types which are adaptable to the needs 
of different communities. More research is needed in the tech- 
niques of using the media of mass communication, especially 
filmstrip, film and radio, for mainly illiterate communities ; 
in the use of local artistic talent for audio-visual education and 
for making cartoon filmstrips or animated moving films; in 


new methods of teaching literacy or a second language; and the 


preparation of follow-up literature for the newly literate. 
the assignment of 


Generally research of this nature requires 
a team of workers, some with technical qualifications of a high 
order, others with intimate knowledge of fundamental educa- 
tion methods. In order to avoid duplication of effort, the research 
has to be based upon a careful assessment of what has already 
bean achieved in the particular field—another part of the 


work of the Clearing House. 

Although a piece of research may be designed to produce 
sample materials adaptable to a wide range of conditions, the 
actual field work, if it is to be realistic, must be carried out in a 
selected locality and with the aid of persons intimately acquainted 
with lócal customs and local idioms of thought and expression. 
Unesco’s pilot and associated projects are well suited for such work. 

The resulting materials and full technical reports on the methods 
of preparation or use, costs and staff involved, and evaluation 
of results must be made widely available. 

A resglution was passed by the General Conference author- 
izing Unesco to carry out research of this nature. It is not 
intended that Unesco should undertake large-scale production 
of educational materials, but rather that it should concentrate 
upon the production of sample materials which can then be 
modified and reproduced by national authorities for their own 


OSES. 

Nin governments and National Commissions are asked 
to help by keeping the Clearing House informed of national 
activities in educational research; by sending examples of new 
educational materials produced in their countries; by making 
known to Unesco the names of leading experts; and by releasing 
certain of them on request for assignments to Unesco research 
projects. E 

and concentration of skill and resources 


Since team-work 
are often the key to success, Unesco may render the best service 
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to its Member States by co-operating in research projects already 
planned by national authorities—for instance by bringing in 
one or two outside experts to provide a technical skill not locally 
available and by supplying useful background material from 
the Clearing House. Governments and organizations planning 
research projects fors the production of new materials—text- 
books or reading matter, films or other audio-visual aids—for 
fundamental education are encouraged to give Unesco full 


CO-OPERATION WITH NATIONAL AND I 
ORGANIZATIONS 


NTERNATIONA L 


The description of fundamental education given earlier stressed 
the need for an integrated approach to social 
development. What is true of a team of 
community project, or of the officials in different 
departments, is no less true of the work of i 
izations. 

As Unesco’s programme of fundamental education develops, 
this principle of integration is being increasingly realized through 
contact and co-operation with various departments of the United 
Nations (especially the Department of Economic and Social 
Affairs and the Trusteeship Department) and with the Special- 
ized Agencies (the ILO, FAO and WHO in Particular), Consul- 
tation, correspondence and exchange of information between 
the secretariats ensure that fundamental education Programmes, 
where they touch health, agriculture, industry and Social devel- 
opment, interpret the policies and aims of the United Nations 
and its Specialized Agencies and draw upon their technical 
advice and guidance. When conferences or seminars are spon- 
sored by one Agency documentation may be Provided, and, 
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on occasions, expert representatives are sent, by one or more 
of the others, so that the delegates or students will have access 
to the best technical advice and information. In the field, too, 
Unesco’s staff work in close liaison with the regional staff of the 
other Organizations. The WHO is participating actively with 
Unesco in one pilot project and in varicus research activities 
involving education for the improvement of public health. 

Similarly, close co-operation is essential between Unesco and 
national authorities and organizations. The governments of 
of the Member States—and therefore the people—created 
Unesco as a means of meeting common needs and achieving 
common purposes, one of which is fundamental education. But 
the active work of fundamental education goes on within the 
boundaries of each individual State, and it is to the national 
authorities that Unesco must look if the movement of fundamental 
education is to gain the support that it demands. 

The first paragraph of this book called attention to the need 
for fundamental education in the words of James Yen, the famous 
leader of the Chinese Mass Education Movement : “Three- 
fourths of the world’s population are under-housed, under- 
clothed, under-fed and illiterate.’ Geographically—in terms 
of square miles and numbers of people—the field is vast; so too 
is the range of activities covered by fundamental education, 
which may be regarded as the educational arm of social and 
economic development. These considerations lead to one 
inescapable conclusion; that the efforts of one Division of Unesco’s 
staff, useful though their contribution may be, will make but a 
slight impact upon the problem of ignorance, disease and poverty 
that affect at least three quarters of the people of the world. 
The only realistic answer is to enlist the active support and co- 
operation of all interested organizations both national and 


international. 

For a long time to come the economically under-developed 
areas within each country must rely upon trained personnel 
and material resources from more fortunate communities both 
within their own countries and abroad. But the need for this 
be recognized, much less satisfied, unless the 
people in these communities are aware of the conditions of illi- 
teracy, disease and poverty which prevail over vast areas of the 
globe—unless the need for fundamental education is recognized 
as a matter of urgency and world-wide concern, and until its 
scope, purposes and methods become more generally understood, 

This implies that Unesco, national governments and National 
Commissions must unite in campaigns of popular information 
so as to bring the facts before the people of every nation. Above 
all it must be widely understood that fundamental education 


support will not 
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is a world issue, not simply a ‘programme item’—that it implies 
a world-wide movement, in which the village teacher and the 
international organization act together—‘to help the men and 
women of all countries to live fuller and happier lives—to 
achieve the social and economic progress which will enable 
them to take their plate in the modern world and to live together 
in peace’. 
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SUGGESTED FURTHER READING 


rá He aaue of the case, no exhaustive bibliography is possible 
a ain amental education. The reader may wish, however, 
= ollow up by studying examples of fundamental education 

work in various parts of the world. The list given here may 
servé as a brief guide to inexpensive publications in this field 
which are readily accessible. 


BOOKS, REPORTS AND PAMPHLETS 


Allen, Harold B. Come over into Macedonia. New Brunswick, 
New Jersey : Rutgers University Press, 1943- 313 PP- $3.00. 
Bonilla y Segura, Guillermo. Report on the Cultural Missions of 
Mexico, (U.S. Office of Education Bulletin 1945, No. 11). 
Washington, D. C. : Govt. Print. Off., 1945. 61 pp. 15 cents. 


China. Preparatory Committee of the Regional Study Confe- 
rence on Fundamental Education. Fundamental Education 
in China. Nanking : Ministry of Education, 1947. 96 pp. 


Great Britain. Colonial Office, Advisory Committee on Edu- 


cation jn the Colonies. Mass Education in African Society. 


(Colonial No. 186) London : H.M.S.O. 1944- 62 pp. Is. 


Hay, Hope. Northern Rhodesia Learns to Read. (Education 
Overseas No. 1) London: Edinburgh House Press, 1947- 29 PP- 


gd. 
India. Bureau of Education. 
ent in India. Report of the 
cation, 4th ed. New Delhi : G 
92 pp. Annas 12 or Is. 


Laubach, Frank C. Teaching the 
for Literacy Campaigns. New York : Committee on World 
Literacy and Christian Literature, Foreign Missions Conference 
of North America, 1947; 246 pp. $ 2.50. English edition : 
London : United Society for Christian Literature, 1948. 


tos. 6d. 


Post-War Educational Develop- 
Central Advisory Board of Edu- 
overnment of India Press, 1944, 


World to read; A Handbook 
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Mexico. Secretaria de Educacion Publica. Estudio Acerca de 
la Educacion Fundamental en Mexico. (Bibliotheca Enciclopédica 
Popular, Secunda Epoca, 183) Mexico, D. F. : Secretaria de 
Educacion Publica, 1947, 137 pp. 30 centavos. 


Nash, T. A. M. The Anchau Rural Development and Settlement Scheme. 
London : H.M.S.G. 1948, 22 pp. plates. 3s. 6d. 


Sloan Foundation. Project in Applied Economics, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. Overview of the Project given 
in : Olson, Clara M. and Fletcher, N.D. Learn and Live. New 
York Sloan Foundation, 1946. 101 pp. $1.50. Booklets on 
food, clothing, housing and health may be obtained from : 
Project in Applied Economics, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Florida, Gainesville, Florida at cost of 25-35 cents each. 


Tireman, L. S. and Watson, Mary. A Community School in a 
Spanish-Speaking Village. Albuquerque, New México : Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Press, 1948. 169 pp. $2.50. (Same 
text originally published in 1943 under the title La Gomu- 
nidad). 

Unesco. Preparatory Commission. Fundamental Educatio : 
Common Ground for All Peoples. Report of a Special Committee 
to the Preparatory Commission of Unesco, Paris, 1946, Paris : 
Unesco, 1947. $1.50 or 7s. 6d. (Text issued separately in 
French under title Education de base : Fonds commun de l Humanité, 
Fr, 300). Orders in the United States and ‘Canada must 
be directed to Macmillan & Co, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
N. Y. $2.50, bound volume. ? 


PERIODICALS 


Applied Economics for Better Living. Vol. 1, No. 1, January, 1946. 
Published bi-monthly under the sponsorship of the Committee 
on Studies and Standards, American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, as part of the Sloan Foundation Pro- 
ject in Applied Economics, 280 Madison Avenue, New York 16 
N. Y. Within the limits of supply, educators may receive free 
by written application to the Editor at the above address. 


Journal of Negro Education. A Quarterly Review of Problems Inci- 
dent to the Education of Negroes. Vol. I, No, 1, Winter 
1932. Quarterly. Bureau of Educational Research, Howard 
University, Washington 1, D. C. $2.50 per year; single issues 
$1.00 each, except for the annual Yearbook (summer quarter) 
issue, $2.00. See especially the following Yearbooks : “Adult 
Education of Negroes in the United States’, Vol. XIV, Summer, 
1945, and ‘The Problem of Education in Dependent Terri- 
tories’, Vol. XV, Summer, 1946. 
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Oversea Education. A Journal of Educational Experiment and 
Research in Tropical and Subtropical Areas. Vol. I, No. 1, 
October, 1929. Quarterly. H.M.S.O., York House, Kings- 
way, London, W. C. 2. 4s. per year; single issues, 1s. 2d. 

Quarterly Bulletin of Fundamental Education. Vol. 1, No. 1, January, 
1949 — (Issued separately in French under title Bulletin tri- 
mestriel d'Education de base, and in Spanish Boletin Trimestral 
de Educacion Fundamental). Fundamental Education Clearing 
House, Unesco, 19 Avenue Kléber, Paris, 3s. 6d. or 70 cents or 
fr. 175 per year; single issues, 1s. or 20 cents or 50 fr. 

Fundamental Education Abstracts. Vol. I, No. 1, March, 1949 — 
Monthly. (Issued separately in French under title Revue ana- 
lytique, and in Spanish, Revista analitica.) Fundamental Educa- 
tion Clearing House, Unesco, 19 Avenue Kléber, Paris. Free 
distribution within the limits of supply. 


SOME UNESCO PUBLICATIONS 


RECORDS OF THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION. j 

Third Session. Beirut, 1948. 

Vol. I. : Proceedings 
Vol. II. : Resolutions. 
Vol. III. : Reports of Member States. 

ID. — Index. 

REPORT TO THE UNITED NATIONS. 1948-1949. 

REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL ON THE ACTIVITIES 

OF THE ORGANIZATION IN 1949. 

STUDY ABROAD. — International Handbook. Fellow- 
ships, Scholarships, Educational Exchange. Vol. T. 
1948. 

ID, — Supplement to Vol. I. 1948. 

STUDY ABROAD. — Vol. II. 1949. 

SUMMARY REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 

ON ADULT EDUCATION. 


“ TOWARDS WORLD UNDERSTANDING 

I, Some suggestions on teaching about the 

United Nations and its Specialized Agencies, 
1949. 

II. The education and training of teachers, 1949- 

II. «Selected bibliography, 1949- (Under print). 

IV. The United Nations and World Citizenship, 
1949- 

V. In the classroom with children under 13 years 

of age. 
VI. The influence of h 


children under 13 years of age. 
teaching of Geo- 


ome and communities on 


VII. Some suggestions on the 
graphy. (In preparation). 

*s guide to the declaratio 

tion). 


H 
VIII. A teacher n of Human 
Rights. (In prepara 
suggestions on the teaching of world 


IX. Some £ 
preparation). 


History. (In 


$ 3.00 
$ 0.80 
$ 1.20 
$ 0.20 
$ 0.80 


$ 0.80 


$ 1.00 
$ 0.40 


$ 1.25 


$ 0.15 


$ 0.10 
$ 0.20 


$ 0.20 
$ 0.10 
$ 0.20 


$ 0.20 


IS. 


